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EVENTS OF 


FTER declaring up to the eleventh hour that he 
A would give no subsidies to coal, Mr. Baldwin 
has bought off for nine months the threatened 
stoppage by throwing upon the taxpayer the whole dif- 
ference between the owners’ demands and present wages. 
It is an extraordinary arrangement. The miners concede 
nothing. The owners (who after all must have been pre- 
pared when negotiations started for some abatement of 
their claims) obtain ali they had demanded. Concerns 
which are doing well will receive the subsidy just as 
much as concerns which are doing badly. Pits which 
have been closed down, and which will probably never 
pay again on an economic basis, can reopen and obtain 
the subsidy. The Treasury can only estimate the tax- 
payers’ bill as lying between the limits of £7} millions 
and £24 millions. Some excuse the arrangement as cal- 
culated to ease the transition to the new equilibrium 
required by the Gold Standard. This excuse might have 
applied to a partial subsidy, accompanied by a partial 
reduction of wages. But as it is the transition is not 
eased at all. It is simply postponed at the taxpayer’s 
expense. The only real excuse—and it is certainly a 
cogent one—is that the alternative of something like a 
general strike would have beeh far worse. But that 
excuse will only serve if we use the breathing-space 
aright. A stand-up fight with Labour will not be any 
easier—it may well be far more dangerous—next May 
than it would have been last week. We discuss the 
implications of the extraordinary situation in a leading 

article. 

* * * 

Mr. Churchill argues that the arrangement is quite 
in harmony ‘‘ with the sound and rugged principles 
which have built up British financial policy,’’ because 
it enables us to face our troubles ‘‘ with open eyes ’’ and 
to ‘‘ know the truth about what is taking place.’’ The 
subsidy is, of course, ‘‘ very objectionable,’ but ‘‘ it is 
greatly to be preferred to a veiled subsidy on exports 
achieved at the expense of the whole community . . 
by a deliberate depreciation of the British exchange.” 
The truth, of course, is that Mr. Churchill has imposed 
a vital tax on exports (though one which yields nothing 
to the Exchequer) by a deliberate appreciation of the 
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exchange to an entirely artificial level. This inverted 
logic, by means of which he tries to represent his critics 
as inflationists, is the whole content of Mr. Churchill’s 
defence of his gold policy. He compares the standard of 
value to our standards of weights and measures, and 
suggests that critics of the return to gold are like those 
who would urge the drapers to meet their difficulties by 
‘“‘snipping an inch off the yard.” But it is Mr. 
Churchill who has stuck an inch on to the yard. What 
we urged was that he should leave the yard alone. The 
parallel is, indeed, apposite. Trade requires a stable 
standard of value just as much as it needs stable weights 
and measures. To secure a stable standard should be in 
our view the central objective of our monetary policy. 
We doubt if it can ever be really stable so long as it is 
based on the arbitrary criterion of gold. But in any 
case the return to gold just now has radically altered 
it and plunged our economic system into precisely the 
confusion which a covert change in weights and measures 
would bring upon our retail purchases. 
* * * 

But, perhaps, it is unfair to blame Mr. Churchill 
for bad arguments. He must be aware by now that he 
has made a bad mistake. But, having made it, what can 
he now do, except protest, and deny, and confuse and 
distort as long as he can? And in the House of Commons 
he can still do so with some success. What is much 
more important is the policy which the Treasury and the 
Bank of England propose to pursue in the situation 
with which we are now confronted. Bank rate has been 
reduced this week to 44 per cent. Does this represent 
a change of policy in the direction advocated by Mr. 
Keynes, of allowing gold to flow freely abroad in the 
hope of affecting outside prices? Or is it done merely 
under the influence of the feeling that it may be neces- 
sary to raise Bank rate when the autumn drain com- 
mences, that a 6 per cent. Bank rate would raise an 
outcry, but that some effect may be produced by merely 
putting it back to 5? 

* * * 

Under the influence of the coal crisis, the end of 
last month saw the beginning of a new phase in the 
current negotiations between the railwaymen and the 
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engineers and their respective employers. All three 
railway unions, and the craft unions with members in 
railway shops, have definitely refused to consider the 
railway companies’ informal proposals, of which the 
most important was a 5 per cent. reduction in all wages 
and salaries: presumably the companies will now make 
formal application to the Central Wages Board, and 
as agreement between the parties is virtually out of the 
question, the Central Board will simply pass it on to 
the National Board. The engineering employers and 
the unions have decided to postpone further negotiations 
pending a joint appeal to the Government to try to 
secure a reduction of the hours worked in foreign coun- 
tries: for the present, at any rate, it is clear that both 
parties are prepared to allow existing conditions to 
continue. The stoppages in the woollen industry and 
in the anthracite coalfield are already extremely serious. 
The latter trouble will probably be composed when the 
‘* hot-heads ’’ have cooled down somewhat, but the 
former is a difficult and complicated problem. The 
employers have virtualiy admitted that the 5 per cent. 
reduction in wages, for which they are fighting, will 
not be of much avail in meeting the foreign competition, 
which has developed both in the export and in the home 
trade; but they insist on some reduction, as being 
better than none, and as constituting a test case against 
the operatives’ principle of no reduction under any 
conditions. There are rumours that a Court of Inquiry 
may be appointed by the Government. 


* * * 


It is safe to say that the Moroccan problem is 
nearer a solution than it has been for many months past. 
The mere fact that Abd-el-Krim’s envoys have been 
officially received and entertained by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, in an atmosphere of diplomatic courtesy, marks 
a big step forward; for the proposals put forward by 
the Rifi leader are far more unpalatable to the Spaniards 
than to the French. The boundary demanded by Abd- 
el-Krim includes practically the whole of the Jebala, 
and would transfer to him several important towns 
within the Primo de Rivera line. In these circumstances 
the negotiations are likely to be long and arduous, and 
it is the more significant that the Spanish Government 
should show, by their reception of the envoys, that they 
do not regard the gulf between Abd-el-Krim’s demands 
and the Franco-Spanish proposals as incapable of being 
bridged by discussion. A great deal will turn, of 
course, on the exact status to be accorded to Abd-el- 
Krim ; but this is largely a matter of finding a formula, 
and if all three parties are genuinely desirous of peace, 
this should not present insuperable difficulties. Unfor- 
tunately, as Mr. Robert Dell points out in a letter 
published on another page of this issue, the attitude of 
the French Government is ambiguous. 


* - ” 


It is certain, at any rate, that the French people 
have no desire to embark on an extended campaign, if the 
security of the French Protectorate can be assured by 
diplomacy, and the boundary question on the French 
side presents fewer difficulties than on the Spanish. Both 
the line of French posts on the Wergha and the existing 
boundary between the French and Spanish zones pass 
through an agricultural area which has a strong econo- 
mic connection with populations wholly within the Riff. 
M. Painlevé has, however, publicly undertaken that the 
political boundary, as finally settled, shall not interfere 
with the economic life of the Wergha tribesmen, If 


peace is really established, this promise can easily be 
made good. The line of posts along the Wergha is a 
military boundary, set up for the defence of Fez against 
the strategy of infiltration, characteristic of Moroccan 
warfare. Its existence inevitably involves restrictions 
on free movement and barter ; but if it becomes unneces- 
sary for military purposes, there is no political reason 
for clinging tothe line. 
* * * 


The Italian naval estimates since 1920 tell their own 
story. For 1920-21 they amounted to 420 million lira; 
in subsequent years the appropriations have been 
536, 666, 820, and 950 millions respectively, ending with 
980 millions for 1925-6. Even allowing for the depre- 
ciation of the lira, the increase is significant. Its avowed 
purpose, as revealed last year by Admiral Thaon di 
Reval, in a statement made in the best Fascist style, is, 
in effect, complete naval equality with France. For 
this purpose, the Italian Government are relentlessly 
pressing forward their programme of fleet bases. Leros 
in the Greek archipelago is now a fortified base, and 
work of an undefined character is contemplated at 
Rhodes. At home, a new base is being constructed at 
Cagliari to replace that at Maddalena, which, we have 
repeatedly been told, is to be closed down because it can 
be reached by French guns. A further base for large 
ships is, apparently, to be created at Sant’ Antioco in 
Sardinia, and additional expenditure will be incurred at 
Trapani. Admiral di Reval’s frankness is somewhat 
provocative ; but Italy, with her long coast-line and many 
Mediterranean interests, has some excuse for anxiety 
about her naval position. The only possible real safe- 
guard against intensified competition is agreed limi- 
tation, supplemented, possibly, by a regional Mediter- 
ranean pact on Washington lines. 

* * * 


Mr. MeNeill has now stated, in reply to a question 
by Captain Wedgwood Benn, that the principal Powers 
concerned have definitely agreed to the principle of a 
Judicial Commission of Inquiry into the Shanghai dis- 
turbances, and that it was the British Government’s 
desire that the Commission should have the advantage 
of a Chinese Judge upon it. So far, so good; but Mr. 
McNeill added that the composition of the Commission 
and the precise procedure to be followed are still under 
discussion. We trust this discussion will be short. The 
Commission will start its work in none too favourable 
circumstances, and any avoidable delay will inevitably 
bring the good faith of the inquiry into suspicion. The 
charges it will have to investigate have aroused the 
hostility towards foreigners, and particularly towards 
the British, manifested by sections of the Chinese popu- 
lation that have nothing to do with the disorderly ele- 
ment, and whose co-operation will be necessary in any 
attempt to settle the very difficult political questions at 
issue between China and the Powers. That hostility can 
only be dispelled by an inquiry that is open, impartial, 
and prompt. 

* * * 

A speech made by General Hertzog in the South 
African House of Assembly, after the rejection of the 
Colour Bar Bill by the Senate, holds out hopes of a much 
more favourable atmosphere for the consideration of 
native questions. It is true that he proposes to reintro- 
duce the Bill next session; but it is to be introduced, 
not as an isolated measure, but as part of a definite, 
considered native policy, and in framing that policy he 
proposes to accept the offer of co-operation made by 
General Smuts. Further, he stated that he was pre- 
pared to spend the whole of the recess in studying the 
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native question, and, for that purpose, would go through 
the Native Territories of the Cape Province as soon as 
Parliament rose. Presumably, therefore, he intends to 
consult the natives themselves on the policy to be pur- 
sued. This indicates a very different attitude on the 
part of the Union Government from that adopted by 
Mr. Beyers while in charge of the Bill. The need for 
reconsideration is unquestionable. The divergent in- 
terests of the two white races, the presence of Asiatic 
immigrants, the different status of the natives themselves 
in various provinces of the Union, the wide variety of 
social and economic conditions, all combine to make the 
native problem in South Africa peculiarly difficult. It 
can never be solved permanently except by co-operation, 
and General Hertzog’s move towards a co-operative 
settlement is a most hopeful sign. 


* * * 


The Liberal Summer School at Cambridge, which 
closed last Wednesday, fully maintained the high stan- 
dard of interest which has been set in previous years, 
while the attendance was larger than ever. Signor 
Nitti’s address on “The Renaissance of Liberalism in 
Europe’’ attracted particular attention; and the 
assembled Liberals also had the advantage of hearing 
M. Milhaud, the well-known French Radical, and Dr. 
Bonn, the German economist. The visit of these dis- 
tinguished foreigners was a novel feature of this year’s 
School, but the domestic oratory was not allowed to suffer 
in consequence. Mr. Ramsay Muir, Mr. Keynes (whose 
address we are reproducing in Tue Nation), Mr. A. P. 
Macdougall, who dealt with “ A Liberal Agricultural 
Policy,’? Mr. E. D. Simon, and Sir J. A. Salter, were 
among those who instructed or enlivened the School. If 
it cannot be said that there is complete agreement among 
Liberals upon the present and future issues of politics, 
the promoters of the Summer School Movement can cer- 
tainly claim to have aroused and sustained a lively 
interest in national policy, and to have provided a 
clearing-house for ideas which cannot fail to influence the 
political life of Britain. 

* * * 


Parliament adjourns this week until Monday, 
November 16th—unless an industrial crisis necessitates 
an earlier meeting. The technical position is that the 
present session will be continued in the autumn, and as 
a number of Bills are being held over, it is improbable 
that it will be wound up much before Christmas. It 
appears, therefore, that the new device, adopted at the 
beginning of this Parliament, of opening a new session 
at the end of the year is not to be repeated. This device, 
by which the King’s Speech and the debate on the 
Address were got through before Christmas, enabled the 
House of Commons to settle down to routine business as 
soon as it met in the New Year. It seemed a sensible 
arrangement, and would have worked well if Mr. 
Churchill had introduced a less controversial Budget. 
Like all reforms which are designed to steal a march on 
time, however, this plan will be difficult to reintroduce 
if it is once abandoned; and Members of Parliament 
should realize that their present long holiday is 
prejudicing the progress of business in the future. 


* * oe 


Following so closely in time and circumstance the 
case of Major Sheppard, that of Mr. Walter Kirby 
directs public attention very sharply to the grave defects 
of police methods of identification. Mr. Kirby, a 
London stockbroker, was arrested by Scotland Yard 
detectives as he left his solicitors’ offices in Sackville 


Street, and was handed over to the Sheffield police, who 
held a warrant for the arrest of one Walter Wint—to 
whom Mr. Kirby bears a strong physical resemblance— 
on a charge of obtaining money in Sheffield on false pre- 
tences. Protesting that he was not Wint and had never 
been in Sheffield in his life, Mr. Kirby was conveyed 
there, paraded, and “ identified.’’ Charged before the 
magistrate, he was committed, bail being refused. At 
the trial he proved his alibi by documentary evidence, 
the Judge ordered his acquittal, and he was discharged 
after spending two months in prison. The Chief Con- 
stable of Sheffield, who is holding an inquiry into the 
“identification ’’ procedure, says with regard to the alibi: 
“We cannot release a man simply because he says ‘ I was 
not there.’’’ This is begging the question, which is: 
Did the police make reasonable inquiries before carry- 
ing this man off to be locked up in Sheffield? 


* * * 


The ninth International Prison Congress, which has 
been meeting this week at the Imperial Institute, gives 
evidence of the spreading influence of penal reform, since 
more countries than ever before were represented there. 
The progress made in this country during the past fifty 
years was strikingly illustrated by some figures quoted 
at the opening session of the Congress by the Home 
Secretary. Fifty years ago, he said, there were 20,000 
people in local prisons; to-day there are only 8,000. 
Fifty years ago, there were 10,000 people in penal servi- 
tude ; to-day there were 1,600. When account is taken 
of the increase of population during this period, the 
change for the better is very marked. Many factors 
have no doubt contributed to bring it about. The Home 
Secretary stressed the influence of better education, 
greater sobriety, and the higher standard of living. Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, the President of the Congress, 
laid emphasis on the advance of science in pathology and 
psychology. In some ways, however, the biggest change 
that has taken place seems to have been the gradual 
transformation of the idea of punishment from mere 
social vengeance into deterrence, and from deterrence 
into curative treatment. We have still a long way to 
travel on this road, but the results already achieved 
should encourage our steps. 

* + * 


Mr. George Glasgow’s notes on foreign affairs in 
the Contemporary Review are always interesting and 
frequently instructive. In the August issue he makes, 
however, a curious slip. With reference to the draft 
treaty negotiated during 1924 by Mr. Ponsonby and 
M. Rakovsky, he says:— 

“Its nature was wickedly misrepresented during the 
autumn election. There was no proposal in it for a 
guaranteed loan except on condition that the existing 
loans had been repaid first, a vastly different affair from 
what was alleged on the Conservative platforms.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Glasgow did not look up the draft 
treaty before writing this. Had he done so, he would 
have found (1) no provision for the repayment of loans 
from the British Government; (2) that individual 
creditors were only to be paid in part; and (3) no provi- 
sion for such payments to be made before the new loan 
was raised. It would, therefore, have been possible for 
the Soviet Government to have used part of the new loan 
for paying a portion of its debts, which is ‘‘ a vastly 
different affair ’’ from that alleged by Mr. Glasgow. The 
draft treaty is now a matter of historical] interest only, 
but it is as well to have our history accurate. 
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WHITHER NOW ? 


“The Gold Standard, with its dependence on pure 
chance, its faith in automatic adjustments. and its 
general regardlessness of social detail, is an essential 
emblem and idol of those who sit in the top tier of the 
machine. I think that they are immensely rash in their 
regardlessness, in their vague optimism and comfortable 
belief that nothing really serious ever happens. Nine 
times out of ten, nothing really serious does happen— 
merely a little distress to individuals or to groups. But 
we run a risk of the tenth time (and are stupid into the 
bargain), if we continue to apply the principles of an 
Economics, which was worked out on the hypotheses of 
laissez-faire and free competition, to a society which is 
rapidly abandoning these hypotheses.”’—Mr. J. M. 
Keynes in “The Economic Consequences of Mr. 
Churchill.”* 

ONFRONTED with the prospect that a coal 
{ stoppage might prove to be ‘‘ the tenth time”’ 

indicated by Mr. Keynes in the above passage, 

the Government shrank back at the last moment from 
the consequences of its own policy, and pledged the public 
purse in ‘order to postpone them for a little. For nine 
months the taxpayer is to bridge the gulf between (to 
quote the Court of Inquiry) ‘‘ the economic wage which 
the coal industry can afford to pay and the social wage 
which the worker can be asked to accept.’’ For nine 
months, in other words, we are to buy off, se far as the 
coal industry is concerned, the ‘‘ readjustments ” en- 
tailed by the return to gold. No one has any idea of 
what will happen in the coal industry when the nine 
months are up, or what will happen in other industries 
in the meantime. The Treasury can give no real estimate 
of the cost to the Exchequer, a circumstance which is 
surely without precedent in our financial history in time 
of peace. It is the nemesis of ‘‘sound finance,’’ finance 
which is not really sound, but only superstitious. 

We regard the coal crisis and the extraordinary 
settlement of last week-end asessentially an episode in the 
monetary drama. We.do not underrate the part which 
was played by world-wide difficulties peculiar to coal. 
But if this had been the whole story, or the main story, 
the situation would never have developed as it did. 
What would have been the position if the exchange had 
been allowed to remain, where it was last year, round 
about $4.40? The coal trade would have had difficulties, 
but comparatively manageable difficulties. Its exports 
would not have been easy to maintain, but it would have 
received for them ls. 9d. a ton more than it does to-day. 
The home demand, from blast furnaces in particular, 
would have been far stronger. The owners might still 
have presented a demand for lower wages, but not for 
cuts on so gross a scale as to shock the public con- 
science. Nor is that all. There would have been no 
impending troubles in other industries, no general move- 
ment towards lower wages, no basis for talk of a capi- 
talist offensive all along the line. Does anyone suppose 
that in such circumstances it would have been possible 
to mobilize the united forces of trade unionism on the 
miners’ behalf, and to extort an indefinite subsidy from 
the Exchequer? Why, even, as things were, it was Mr. 
Baldwin’s admission that wages might have to come 
down in other industries that, according to Mr. Cook, 
‘““ banded all the trade union leaders together.’’ This 
sense of general menace, and the enormity of the de- 
mands made upon the miners, were both essential ingre- 
dients in the “‘ solidarity ’’ which overawed the Govern- 
ment. 

A clear perception of the monetary nature of our 
troubles is essential, if we are to understand what hap- 
pened last week, and no less if we are to deal wisely with 
the future. We have now purchased a short breathing- 
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space. What use are we to make of it? Another in- 
vestigation is to be made into the organization of the 
coal industry. We hope that good will come of it; and 
we should not be surprised if, as Mr. Lloyd George pre- 
dicts, a scheme of reform were to emerge bearing a close 
resemblance to that outlined in “Coal and Power.’’ But 
who supposes that this will solve the difficulty? The chief 
merits of “ Coal and Power ”’ lie in other directions than 
a reduction in working costs. It would provide for 
some control of the long-period development of the in- 
dustry, and might enable us to avoid such anomalies as 
the recruitment of fresh labour by new pits, while hun- 
dreds of thousands of trained miners are out of work. It 
might make for better relations between employers and 
employed. But it is idle to suppose that by encouraging 
“ judicious amalgamation,’’ as “ Coal and Power ’”’ pro- 
poses, or by any scheme of reorganization, we can secure 
at once a big reduction in working costs. The Court of 
Inquiry had no illusions on the matter. “Any steps of 
this nature,” they declared, “ would not meet the pre- 
sent emergency, for they would necessarily take some 
time to produce any appreciable results.”’ 

Clearly the gulf between selling prices and working- 
costs must be bridged in some other way. Can we hope 
that luck will come to our aid, that the price of coal will 
rise in the world markets, so that before next May the 
problem will have become more manageable? Well, the 
summer is always the worst season for the coal trade ; we 
may expect, therefore, better figures for the winter 
months than those for June or July; but that will not 
help us much next May. Nor will the subsidy increase 
any chances that there may be of a real improvement. 
We must hope for the best, but at the same time we shall 
do well to reckon with the probability that the situation 
we shall have to’ face next year will be just about as bad 
as it is to-day. 

Meanwhile, what of the other industries threatened 
with lower wages? The woollen and worsted industries 
are stopped already, and nobody takes much notice; but 
the textile trades have always gone their own way in 
comparative detachment from the main stream. What 
of engineering, of shipbuilding, of the railways? Will 
employers generally be deterred by Labour’s success of 
last week from pressing demands for wage reductions to 
an issue? Or will they rather be encouraged to do so 
by the mine-owners’ success in raiding the public purse? 
Why should workers in other unsheltered trades submit 
to cuts which the miners have successfully resisted? On 
the other hand, why should employers in other un- 
sheltered trades submit to losses when the mine-owners 
have had their profits guaranteed? We shall be lucky if 
we get through to May without hearing more of these 
very awkward questions. 

In any event it is now plain that a general re- 
duction of wages will not be an easy matter to effect ; 
and this brings us to the heart of the problem. Our 
price-level is far too high for a rate of exchange of $4.86. 
So long as this maladjustment persists we shall lose 
more and more foreign trade. It cannot persist inde- 
finitely. The.simple remedy of a fall in the exchange 
is ruled out by the return to gold. But the alternative 
of a fall in the price-level implies a fall in wages; and 
a fall in wages on a sufficient scale cannot, perhaps, be 
brought about without a dangerous conflict which may 
easily merge into a revolutionary upheaval. That is 
our dilemma. What-are we to do? There are some 
who say: The trouble this time was that the Govern- 
ment was weak and unprepared. Next time it must be 
prepared and strong. It must revive all the arrangements 
for a service of motor-lorries and the like which were 
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in existence a few years ago; and, so armed, it must face 
the menace of a general strike.’’ This seems to be the 
policy which commends itself to the Home Secretary, who 
hinted last Saturday in a public speech that Zinovieff 
had played a sinister part in the trouble, and who went 
on, according to the Timzs report, as follows :— 


“ He said to them, coming straight from the Cabinet 
Councils, the thing was not finished. The danger was 
not over. Sooner or later this question had got to be 
fought out by the people of the land. Was England to 
be governed by Parliament and by the Cabinet or by a 
handful of trade union leaders? That question had 
to be faced by everyone in the land during the next 
eight or nine months, and it must be thought out with 
grave responsibility. If a Soviet were established here, 
if trade union control got the upper hand, if Parliament 
were in effect abolished and a council of action set up, 
@ grave position would arise. On the other hand, if 
the people were prepared to support the Government 
‘ then he said quite frankly, quite seriously, there 
might be for a time grave trouble in the land, but if 
the heart of the people was sound they could stand it.’’ 

We do not know what effect these words will have on the 
trade union leaders, but we confess they frighten us. 
We can imagine nothing more calculated to embitter 
industrial relations and to make the situation utterly 
intractable than the belief that the Government is using 
the breathing-space to prepare a revanche for the humi- 
liation of last week. 

We repeat that it will not be easy to effect that 
“ adjustment ’’ of the wage-level of which the City Editor 
of the Tres speaks (or spoke but yesterday) so easily, 
observing that the “ economic world is always undergoing 
painful readjustments.”” Ought we then to turn our 
eyes in the other direction,—towards an abandonment of 
the Gold Standard? That is not a step which could be 
taken now without solid disadvantages. But it would 
certainly be preferable to revolution, it would certainly 
be preferable to bolstering up indefinitely an artificial 
equilibrium by subsidies, by embargoes on foreign loans, 
and by every sort of uneconomic shift. It is a step which 
the course of events may yet present to us as the least 
of alternative evils. Is it possible to meet the situation 
by less drastic expedients, such as Mr. Keynes suggests 
in his pamphlet, by allowing our gold to flow abroad 
freely in the hope of raising the level of prices in the 
outside world, or by trying to save the reduction cf 
wages, for which the Gold Standard calls, by agreement 
based on candour instead of by economic pressure? We 
shall not attempt now to answer these questions. But 
of one thing we are sure. If we are to avoid a dangerous 
growth of class-feeling, and perhaps a real disaster, it 
is essential that the true nature of the problem should 
be understood far more widely than it is to-day, and 
that the alternatives before us should be frankly dis- 
cussed. There is now a fairly general disposition, as the 
result of Sir Josiah Stamp’s addendum to the Coal 
Report and Mr. Keynes’s pamphlet, to admit that the 
return to gold may perhaps have contributed to our 
troubles. But that is not enough. It is not wise, it is 
not safe, to treat these questions as matters for currency 
specialists, with which the ordinary man need not bother 
his head. The instinctive belief of the Bank of England 
and the Treasury is that we shall get through best if 
the public does not understand what is going on. That is 
dangerous doctrine in a democracy. 

A large share of the responsibility for the plight in 
which we now find ourselves must be laid at the door of 
the persistent refusal of most of those who form and 
guide public opinion to attend to monetary questions. 
The taboos which surround the subject have prevented 
the creation of any effective makeweight to the pre- 
judices of the City, and, in the prevailing atmosphere, 
the mistake made by Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill 
was not an unnatural one to make, though it might have 
been avoided by other statesmen, though Mr. Lloyd 
George would probably have avoided it, and Mr. Bonar 
Law would almost certainly have avoided it. Even 


to-day Mr. Churchill can excite easy laughter in the 
House of Commons by suggesting that Sir Josfah Stamp 
is the victim of “ the currency feeling.’’ Well, currency, 
after all, is a fundamental thing. “Sugar! ’’ the great 
Chatham once thundered out. “Who will laugh at 
sugar now?” The time may come when even in the 
House of Commons it will be no longer fashionable to 
laugh at currency. 


AM I A LIBERAL ?* 
By J. M. KEYNES. 
I. 


F one is born a political animal, it is most uncomfort- 
| able not to belong to a party; cold and lonely and 
futile it is. If your party is strong, and its pro- 
gramme and its philosophy sympathetic, satisfying the 
gregarious, practical and intellectual instincts all at the 
same time, how very agreeable that must be!—worth a 
large subscription and all one’s spare time ;—that is if 
you are a political animal. 

So the political animal, who cannot bring himself to 
utter the contemptible words, “I am no party man,”’ 
would almost rather belong to any party than to none. 
If he cannot find a home by the principle of attraction, 
he must find one by the principle of repulsion and go to 
those whom he dislikes least, rather than stay out in 
the cold. 

Now take my own case—where am I landed on this 
negative test? How could I bring myself to be a Con- 
servative? They offer me neither food nor drink,— 
neither intellectual nor spiritual consolation. I should 
not be amused or excited or edified. That which is 
common to the atmosphere, the mentality, the view of 
life of—well, I will not mention names—promotes 
neither my self-interest nor the public good. It leads 
nowhere ; it satisfies no ideal ; it conforms to no intellec- 
tual standard ; it is not even safe, or calculated to pre- 
serve from spoilers that degree of civilization which we 
have already attained. 

Ought I, then, to join the Labour Party? Super- 
ficially that is more attractive. But looked at closer, 
there are great difficulties. To begin with, it is a class 
party, and the class is not my class. If I am going to 
pursue sectional interests at all, I shall pursue my own. 
When it comes to the class struggle as such, my local 
and personal patriotisms, like those of everyone else, 
except certain unpleasant zealous ones, are attached to 
my own surroundings. I can be influenced by what 
seems to me to be Justice and good sense ; but the Class 
War will find me on the side of the educated bourgeoisie. 

But, above all, I do not believe that the intellectual 
elements in the Labour Party will ever exercise adequate 
control ; too much will always be decided by those who do 
not know at all what they are talking about; and if— 
which is not unlikely—the control of the party is seized 
by an autocratic inner ring, this control will be exercised 
in the interests of the extreme Left Wing—the section 
of the Labour Party which I shall designate the Party of 
Catastrophe. 

On the negative test, I incline to believe that the 
Liberal Party is still the best instrument of future pro- 
gress—if only it had strong leadership and the right 
programme. 

But when we come to consider the problem of party 
positively—by reference to what attracts rather than 
to what repels—the aspect is dismal in every party 
alike, whether we put our hopes in measures or in men. 
And the reason is the same in each case. The historic 





*An address to the Liberal Summer School at Cambridge. 
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party questions of the nineteenth century are as dead as 
last week’s mutton; and whilst the questions of the 
future are looming up, they have not yet become party 
questions, and they cut across the old party lines. 

Civil and Religious Liberty, the Franchise, the Irish 
Question, Dominion Self-Government, the Power of the 
House of Lords, steeply graduated Taxation of Incomes 
and of Fortunes, the lavish use of the Public Revenues 
for “ Social Reform,’’ that is to say, Social Insurance 
for Sickness, Unemployment, and Old Age, Education, 
Housing and Public Health—all these causes for which 
the Liberal Party fought are successfully achieved or 
are obsolete or are the common ground of all parties 
alike. What remains? Some wil] say—the Land Ques- 
tion. Not I—for I believe that this question, in its 
traditional form, has now become, by reason of a silent 
change in the facts, of very slight political importance. 
I see only two planks of the historic Liberal platform 
still seaworthy—the Drink Question and Free Trade. 
And of these two Free Trade survives, as a great and 
living political issue, by an accident. There were always 
two arguments for Free Trade—the laissez-faire argu- 
ment which appealed and still appeals to the Liberal 
individualists, and the economic argument based on the 
benefits which flow from each country’s employing its 
resources where it has a comparative advantage. I no 
longer believe in the political philosophy which the Doc- 
trine of Free Trade adorned. I believe in Free Trade 
because, in the long run and in general, it is the only 
policy which is technically sound and intellectually 
tight. 

But take it at the best, can the Liberal Party 
sustain itself on the Land Question, the Drink Question, 
and Free Trade alone, even.if it were to reach a united 
and clear-cut programme on the two former? The 
positive argument for being a Liberal is, at present, very 
weak. How do the other parties survive the positive 
test ? 

The Conservative Party will always have its place as 
a Die-Hard Home. But constructively, it is in just as 
bad case as the Liberal Party. It is often no more than 
an accident of temperament or of past associations, and 
not a real difference of policy or of ideals, which now 
separates the progressive young Conservative from the 
average Liberal. The old battle-cries are muffled or 
silent. The Church, the Aristocracy, the Landed 
Interests, the Rights of Property, the Glories of Empire, 
the Pride of the Services, even Beer and Whisky, will 
never again be the guiding forces of British politics. 

The Conservative Party ought to be concerning 
itself with evolving a version of Individualistic Capital- 
ism adapted to the progressive change of circumstances. 
The difficulty is that the Capitalist leaders in the City 
and in Parliament are incapable of distinguishing novel 
measures for safeguarding Capitalism from what they 
call Bolshevism. If old-fashioned Capitalism was intel- 
lectually capable of defending itself, it would not be 
dislodged for many generations. But, fortunately for 
Socialists, there is little chance of this. 

I believe that the seeds of the intellectual decay 
of Individualistic Capitalism are to be found in an insti- 
tution which is not in the least characteristic of itself, 
but which it took over from the social system of 
Feudalism which preceded it,—namely, the hereditary 
principle. The hereditary principle in the transmission 
of wealth and the control of business is the reason why 
the leadership of the Capitalist Cause is weak and stupid . 
It is too much dominated by third-generation men. 
Nothing will cause a social institution to decay with more 
certainty than its attachment to the hereditary principle. 
It is an illustration of this that by far the oldest of our 


institutions, the Church, is the one which has always 
kept itself free from the hereditary taint. 

Just as the Conservative Party will always have its 
Die-Hard wing, so the Labour Party will always be 
flanked by the Party of Catastrophe—Jacobins, Com- 
munists, Bolshevists, whatever you choose to call them. 
This is the party which hates or despises existing insti- 
tutions and believes that great good will result merely 
from overthrowing them—or at least that to overthrow 
them is the necessary preliminary to any great good. 
This party can only flourish in an atmosphere of social 
oppression or as a reaction against the Rule of Die-Hard. 
In Great Britain it is, in its extreme form, numerically 
very weak. Nevertheless its philosophy in a diluted form 
permeates, in my opinion, the whole Labour Party. 
However moderate its leaders may be at heart, the 
Labour Party will always depend for electoral success 
on making some slight appeal to the widespread passions 
and jealousies which find their full development in the 
Party of Catastrophe. I believe that this secret sym- 
pathy with the Policy of Catastrophe is the worm which 
gnaws at the seaworthiness of any constructive vessel 
which the Labour Party may launch. The passions of 
malignity, jealousy, hatred of those who have wealth 
and power (even in their own body) ill consort with ideals 
to build up a true Social Republic. Yet it is necessary 
for a successful Labour leader to be, or at least to 
appear, a little savage. It is not enough that he should 
love his fellow-men; he must hate them too. 

What then do I want Liberalism to be? On the 
one side, Conservatism is a well-defined entity—with a 
Right of Die-Hards, to give it strength and passion, and 
a Left of what one may call “the best type’’ of edu- 
cated, humane, Conservative Free-Traders, to lend it 
moral and intellectual respectability. On the other 
side, Labour is also well-defined—with a Left of 
Catastrophists, to give it strength and passion, and a 
Right of what qne may call “ the best type ’’ of educated, 
humane, Socialistic Reformers, to lend it moral and 
intellectual respectability. Is there room for anything 
between? Should not each of us here decide whether 
we consider ourselves to be “the best type’’ of Con- 
servative Free-Traders or “ the best type ’’ of Socialistic 
Reformers, and have done with it? 

Perhaps that is how we shall end. But I still think 
that there is room for a party which shall be disinterested 
as between classes, and which shall be free in building 
the future both from the influences of Die-Hardism and 
from those of Catastrophism, which will spoil the con- 
structions of each of the others. Let me sketch out in 
the briefest terms what I conceive to be the Philosophy 
and Practice of such a party. 

To begin with, it must emancipate itself from the 
dead-wood of the past. In my opinion there is now no 
place, except in the left wing of the Conservative Party, 
for those whose hearts are set on old-fashioned indivi- 
dualism and Jaissez-faire in all their rigour—greatly 
though these contributed to the success of the nineteenth 
century. I say this, not because I think that these 
doctrines were wrong in the conditions which gave birth 
to them (I hope that I should have belonged to this 
party if I had been born a hundred years earlier), but 
because they have ceased to be applicable to modern 
conditions. Our programme must deal not with the 
historic issues of Liberalism, but with those matters— 
whether or not they have already become party questions 
—which are of living interest and urgent importance 
to-day. We must take risks of unpopularity and 
derision. Then our meetings will draw ¢rowds and our 
body be infused with strength. 


(To be concluded.) 
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AT ST. STEPHEN’S 


(By Our ParLiaMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE lights go out. The play is done. Most per- 

sons will agree that, seeing they mocked the sun, 

it is well the lights go out. It is doubtful if 

any single session has done more harm to the people of 

England than the one that closes on Friday. The four 

hundred majority which could at least have done some- 

thing to benefit this ancient and puissant empire have 

fled to their homes and their holidays. One wonders 

what will be their opinion of their performance ten or 
twenty or thirty years hence. 

Never indeed have politicians been subject to more 
ups and downs of fortune than during the last three 
years. We get a triumphant and apparently unbreak- 
able Coalition. It falls in a night, and is supplanted 
by the first Conservative administration of this century. 
A turn of the wheel, and a weird combination which 
calls itself a Labour Government takes up the reins of 
office with the help of the Liberals, and the Tories vanish 
apparently for indefinite time. But in a moment of 
insanity the leader of a Labour Government, which has 
never existed in England before, cuts the throats of 
himself and his party. And the Tory Prime Minister, 
who had been denounced by every colleague for having 
permitted Toryism to be defeated in November, calmly 
resumes office with a majority larger than that of any 
Conservative Government since the Great Reform Bill. 
He declares to an expectant nation that his policy is 
to be one of tranquillity. Now, ten months after, his 
Government is found to be passing from one political 
chaos to another, without the remotest condition of 
stability, unable to understand what it desires itself and 
certainly unable to understand what are the desires of 
the people. After less than a year’s work it shows itself 
one of the most amazing administrations that England 
has ever seen. The thing is really so startling that one 
never foresees what one will read in the daily print. 
They made Mr. Churchill, of all men in the world, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, He promptly proceeded 
to clap on huge taxes, which are causing chaos in the 
Customs, and to fashion an Insurance policy the finance 
of which neither he nor his colleagues understand, 
except that more squeezing is to be done of the 
taxpayer. The world is supposed to desire peace; Peace 
was the first promise of the Prime Minister in the 
autumn. Suddenly, at the close of the summer, Mr. 
Baldwin pops up with a programme of £58 millions ex- 
penditure in cruisers. The Government was supposed 
to desire retrenchment. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pops up with a Budget of £830 millions, of 
which twenty-three millions surplus is a free gift to him, 
and proceeds to increase it, amid the disgust of his 
supporters, by another thirteen millions. This extra 
amount he scatters with pleasant satisfaction, leaving 
the burden as great as it was before. Meanwhile he 
is cajoled by the bankers into a gold standard which is 
creating warfare between capital and labour in England. 
The working-class, after fierce controversy day by day, 
come to the amiable Baldwin demanding cash, are told 
one hour that in no circumstances will they receive a 
subsidy, and a few hours later are presented with a 
gigantic subsidy of indefinite amount, in Mr. Baldwin’s 
kindness of heart. The place is like a cinema, or more 
perhaps resembling one of the great American Conven- 
tions when the seven days of orgy are over. Every man 
has lost some of his reputation, even if he had but little 
to lose. No one has the slightest conception of what is 
going to happen in the future. Parliament rises on 
Friday, with the only prominent figure, the astonishing 


Baldwin, up to his neck in torn ‘‘ scraps of paper,”’ with 
his pleasing and now almost permanent smile ingemi- 
nating peace. Nothing has been seen like it since time 
first was. There does not seem to be a Cabinet at all. 
And Mr. Churchill in his speeches, which resemble 
those of Alice in Wonderland, openly laments that 
courses have been taken which he himself would rather 
have seen abandoned. The thing is sliding forward with- 
out a conscience or an aim to some unknown goal. Or, 
at least, to a goal of which the one thing certain is that 
British trade is to receive a smashing blow. No one 
knows what this complicated insurance plan is to result 
in, although Mr. Neville Chamberlain occasionally looks 
as if he thinks he does. The Foreign Secretary makes 
wooden speeches occasionally, which tell no one any- 
thing. And half England is expectant of subsidies as 
an alternative to prosperous export trade. At the 
beginning Mr. Baldwin invited the three classes in 
agriculture to form a policy with him. They courteously 
bu ‘irmly refused. And the result is that there is no 
agricultural policy, and if any one of the four hundred 
supporters of the Government was asked what his agri- 
cultural policy was, his tongue would cleave to the roof 
of his mouth. In anticipation of the future, one gazes 
at the futility of the past and the wild gyrations of the 
present, less with condemnation than with wonder. 

I wonder what history will make of this incredible 
year. A tiny Liberal Party enjoys the pleasure of voting 
in two or three sections when it has the chance; and 
Mr. Lloyd George, whether hated or beloved, appears 
to be fomenting an agrarian revolution, which will soon 
be exploded in England, still further to excite the 
political ferment. Labour, since its leader has destroyed 
it, seems to be absolutely futile. Even its nationaliza- 
tion and its capital levy have disappeared from the 
picture. It exhibits at the moment a series of warring 
elements, all the more odd because they are fighting each 
other on subjects on which they are partially agreed. It 
is difficult to mention any Conservative members who 
have made any reputation, though a few have toyed 
with social reform and twittered perorations about how 
nice it would be if everyone was well off. The Front 
Bench is probably the weakest of recent years, with the 
exception of the victor of Antwerp, who adopts the 
pleasant expedients, when attacked, of flaring denuncia- 
tions of his old opinions and of smiling pleasantly to a 
half-perplexed and half-disgusted audience. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain remains with exactly that air of wooden 
rectitude which he has maintained for nearly twenty 
years. Mr. Neville Chamberlain exhibits the rarer 
habits of a local Town Clerk. And there are various 
irrelevant knights, occupying positions which once were 
occupied by men of renown, who are having their day 
before ceasing to be. Mr. Baldwin stands by himself, 
promising and refusing, pouring forth occasional cata- 
racts of desire for friendliness between various classes, 
and taking no steps to produce that friendliness, seem- 
ingly utterly bewildered in a world not realized. The 
only person whose reputation has been made this Session, 
by the verdict of all parties, is Captain Wedgwood Benn, 
whose resistance to the Budget, the Pensions Bill, and 
the cruisers has placed him in the first rank of poli- 
ticians. On the other hand, if a Tory Front-Bench man 
were suddenly to perish, their leaders would have to take 
a candle and sweep diligently to find even a “ replace- 
ment ’’ vessel. Such is the Parliament of 1924. 
Unable to understand the meaning of the gold standard, 
and placing the interests of the City of London before 
those of the workers and the traders, the Government 
cheerfully sends up the numbers of the unemployed, 
whose cries it chokes with money which it has no idea 
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how it can obtain in the future. It seemingly meets 
once a week to consider Labour unrest, fights Labour 
unrest with bold gesture of fist, and then, at the last 
moment, gives the workers all they want. swearing that 
it will never give them any more again. Everyone 
knows it will give them as much more again, because 
everyone knows that these mournful figures are more 
weak than the leaders of the great trade organizations. 
Only they will give them singing psalms instead of 
levelling imprecations, and shambling down the prim- 
rose path together arm in arm. As was said of old, 
“What a Parliament!’ “What a policy!” ‘“ What 
a leader! ”’ 

In these circumstances, England can only wait and 
watch, while it sees renegades converting themselves 
into statesmen, and wisdom beaten down by lesser men. 
The enormous piling up of debt, the pole-axing of our 
export trade, the violation of every principle of political 
economy, can only be stared at helplessly by the few who 
have learned of the genius of the past, until this mad 
interregnum is over. That it will be over before long, 
most observers both expect and desire. Four years of 
policy carried out under conditions such as these would 
utterly destroy all the magnificent commercial prosperity 
and moral prestige of England. Never in our wildest 
dreams last November did we imagine such an orgy as 
this first session of Parliament. No small blame must be 
taken by a Labour Government which was not turned 
out but turned itself out, and which during its year of 
office might have made many real, if small, advance- 
ments for the welfare of the poorest. They were given 
such jiberty of action as perhaps no Government was 
ever given before; but even the least instructed of these 
well-meaning men must to-day be filled with sadness, as 
he sees taxes piled on the people, vast increase in military 
expenditure, no substantial effort towards the unity of 
the nations and the peace of the world, Mr. Churchill’s 
insolent and happy denials of his own promises, and 
every prospect of unemployment increasing. While the 
Prime Minister’s intellectual contribution to the gov- 
ernment of the world consists of a series of meaningless 
demands that all men, regardless of economic conditions, 
should live happily together and so much love each other 
as to make industry profitable, especially for the 
wealthy. But perhaps the confession of a third-rate 
sensitive soul confronting amiably the giant and adaman- 
tine forces of the universe will provide some humour 
for historians. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
FRANCE AND THE RIFF 


Srr,—In the article that you published on the 1st inst., 
I described the terms of peace offered by France and Spain 
to Abd-el-Krim as “ very favourable.” I now wish to with- 
draw that description. We were given to understand in 
Paris, on what we were justified jin regarding as unimpeach- 
able authority, that Abd-el-Krim had been offered, as you 
said in an editorial note, ‘‘ complete internal autonomy.” 
It now appears that he has been offered nothing of the kind, 
but, on the contrary, terms of the most humiliating charac- 
ter. I regret to have to say that we have all been deceived 
by false semi-official information. It was a foolish policy, 
for the truth was bound to come out sooner or later, as it 
now has. It is easy to understand why the French Govern- 
ment refused to make public terms of peace so different 
from the description given of them to the French Parliament 
by M. Painlevé. 

Until now I have believed that the French Government 
sincerely desired peace. To my profound regret, I am unable 
to believe it any longer. It is now clear that the under- 
standing with Spain is an understanding only for the pur- 


pose of continuing the war, for neither the French nor the 
Spanish Government can have thought for a moment that 
Abd-el-Krim would accept the terms of peace offered to 
him. The offer can have been made only for the purpose 
of being refused, and thus giving an excuse for the con- 
tinuance of the war. I shall be surprised if the French 
people accept that excuse or agree to go on fighting to main- 
tain the Spanish protectorate over the Riff. For that is, 
in fact, what they are now asked to do. It seems that it was 
not enough that France should have been made a hostage 
for Poland in Europe. She must now also be a hostage for 
Spain in the Riff. I shall be glad if I prove to be mis- 
taken, but in my opinion the agreement by which France 
has been tied to Spain and deprived of the power of making 
peace without Spanish consent may turn out to be the most 
disastrous of the many blunders made by French diplomacy 
since 1918—Yours, &c., 
Rosert DEtt. 
Paris. 
August 2nd, 1925. 


NAVAL POLICY 


Smr,—In the old days, under Mr. Massingham, I con- 
tributed a good deal to THe Nation. We fought a long 
battle for peace and I am anxious not to see that experience 
repeated. So I trouble you now. 

You say (August Ist), “ The protection of our essential 
supplies, on the trade routes, and in the ocean approaches, 
remains a vital function of which the Navy cannot be 
relieved.”’ 

I cannot credit Tue Nation with harbouring Mr. 
Bridgeman’s pathetic delusion that the policing of the High 
Seas of the world is a duty cast upon Great Britain by an 
exacting but appreciative Providence. But where does this 
duty end, and is it not to be shared ? 

With our knowledge of incidents concealed from the 
public during the late war, is not the formulation under 
international authority of a rule of law at sea a sine qua non 
of world peace? 

Put practically, by what authority shall checks upon 
the user of the High Seas be imposed? By the League of 
Nations (as set out in President Wilson’s Second Point) or 
by the British Admiralty? In the ultimate resort, the 
Admiralty policy means war. Does Liberalism recognize no 
duty to help resist this grave development ?—Yours, &c., 

Hotrorp Knieurt. 

3, Elm Court, Temple, E.C.4. 

August 4th, 1925. 


[Mr. Holford Knight’s concluding paragraphs are some- 
what vague, but we interpret him as meaning that we should 
look to an improvement in international law for the pro- 
tection of our trade in time of war. If there was one lesson 
demonstrated by the late war, we should have thought it 
was the futility of all attempts to “ humanize” war by inter- 
national agreement. 

Mr. Holford Knight appears to misconceive the purpose 
of our article, which was not to defend the policy of the 
Admiralty, but to concentrate criticism on what is really 
dangerous in it—namely, the preoccupation with a war in the 
Pacific against Japan—Ep., Nation.] 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Srr,—In your issue of July 4th Mr. E. C. Allmond 
protests that my review of the third volume of Freud’s 
“Collected Papers” is entirely misleading. His grounds 
appear to be that various leading psychologists have taken 
little or no notice of psycho-analysis, and that various critics 
have condemned it. The causes of these undoubted facts 
may, I think, be easily found without rushing to the con- 
clusion that Freud’s work 1s worthless, which would appear 
to be the only assumption on which my review can be 
condemned. 

The cause of the neglect of psycho-analysis by so many 
psychologists is mainly that most of them know very little 
about it, and wise men keep silence (at least officially) on 
subjects with which they are imperfectly acquainted. The 
causes of the condemnation of psycho-analysis by various 
psychologists (in common with certain eminent physicians, 
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publicists, magazine writers, and others) are more various. 
One leading cause, however, is that Freud’s teaching is 
undoubtedly very astonishing, and his theories certainly 
give a first impression of being bizarre and grotesque to an 
extreme degree—and this apart irom the disgust and general 
repugnance they arouse in many people. Psycho-analysis is 
altogether disconcerting, and most men dislike being dis- 
concerted. Darwin touched human pride and sensitiveness 
on a sore point with his conclusions on human ancestry. 
He was bitterly attacked. Freud probes far more deeply 
and painfully, and is even more bitterly attacked. 

All that need be said of the quoted statement (empha- 
sized by Mr. Allmond with italics)—“ the system of Freud 
the psychiatrist has never been approved even in his own 
citcle by any student worthy of the name”—is simply that 
it is quite untrue. Mr. Allmond would be well advised to 
go to the facts rather than form his views from such 
statements. 

In the matter of Dr. Wohlgemuth’s criticism, however, 
I am to some extent in agreement with Mr. Allmond. 
I think I am safe in saying that most psycho-analysts were 
rather surprised that Dr. Wohlgemuth’s. book made the 
impression it did make on many people whose judgment on 
most imatters is worthy of respect, including, indeed, so 
able a psychiatrist as Dr. Devine. Dr. Wohlgemuth’s argu- 
ments have, it is true, been (partly) met and answered by 
Mr. Fligel in the “ British Journal of Medical Psychology,” 
and notably by Professor Pear (who is not a psycho-analyst) 
at a recent meeting of the British Psychological Society. 
But in view of the impression the book undoubtedly did 
make in many quarters, and in view of its pretensions to 
be serious scientifie criticism, I am inclined to agree that 
it should have received more exhaustive treatment from 
responsible adherents of Freudian doctrine. 

Meanwhile, I fear that I cannot recognize the obligation 
Mr. Allmond would apparently put upon me to answer the 
critics of Freud before reviewing his work. I have devoted 
what intelligence and critical judgment I may possess to 
a first-hand as well as to a literary study of Freudian 
analysis, and in common with many other students of science 
who have done the same thing I see no alternative to accept- 
ing the essential body of Freud’s doctrines as working hypo- 
theses, without the help of which we cannot at present form 
a picture of many fundamental phenomena of the human 
mind, untouched or at most quite inadequately treated by 
exponents of psychology who neglect Freud. This is obvi- 
ously the standpoint from which the review was written, 
and I see nothing in it to apologize for—Yours, &c., 


A. G. TANsLEy. 
Upsala, Sweden, July 15th, 1925. 


COAL AND OIL 


Srr,—Mr. Davenport, in his letter printed in your issue 
of July 25th, seems to underestimate the influence of fuel 
oil on the coal outlook. It is true that the shipments of 
coal for bunkers in 1924 were much larger than the ship- 
ments of oil; but they represent a decrease of 3.3 million 
tons on 1913, and of 1.6 million tons on the average of the 
five years preceding the war. Nor is this all; for some 
proportion of the decline in exports must be attributed to 
the reduced demand at the bunker ports abroad. 

The carrying trade, as Mr. Davenport points out, is slack ; 
but the large number of ships laid up is due not only to 
a reduction in the volume of traffic as compared with 1913, 
but to a large increase in the world’s tonnage. There is 
a strong probability that much of the present surplus ton- 
nage will never be employed again, as, before any trade 
revival, sufficient to absorb it, can be expected, it will have 
sunk into obsolescence and been replaced by oil-burning 
vessels, 

Motor vessels at present comprise only about 3 per cent. 
of the world’s tonnage ; but that proportion will be rapidly 
increased. In June, 1924, 31 per cent. of the tonnage under 
construction was designed to use the internal combustion 
engine, and that proportion has now increased to nearly 
50 per cent. As regards ships burning oil under boilers, 


the question, as Mr. Davenport says, is one of competitive 
price; but that is at least a serious factor for the coal 
industry, for the possibility of price reductions cuts both 
Moreover, while many steamers have been adapted 


ways. 


to use either fuel, many have been converted exclusively to 
oil-burning, and will not be reconverted unless the change 
in comparative cost is considerable.—Yours, &c., 

C. Ernest Fay e. 


THE AMERICAN “VIEW-POINT” 


Str,—Mr. Richard Aldington’s review, in THE NATION 
for July 25th, of Mr. Henry Seidel Canby’s recent volumes, 
“ Definitions,” raises a question interesting to British and 
Americans alike. It is of no special consequence that Mr. 
Canby is not allowed to prefer Edith Wharton (who could 
not write anything as modern as “ Jacob’s Room ’’) to Vir- 
ginia Woolf (who could not write anything as indifferent to 
period accessories as “Ethan Frome”). But with what 
object does Mr. Aldington, while deploring the innocent 
nationalism of Mr. Canby’s literary predilections, utilize 
as the chief ingredient of his review nationalism in its most 
sour and venomous form? If, indeed, as is admitted in 
almost his first sentence, it is spiteful envy which has dic- 
tated the tone of the review, this may be intended as a back- 
handed compliment to the happier nation. But to those of 
us on either side the water who regard Anglo-American 
understanding—even stated in terms of its lowest values— 
as mutually advantageous, the “review” to which Tue 
Nation has lent its columns must appear rather a crude 
example of strategic error. One regrets that JoHN BULL, 
haranguing the pubs, should have so distinguished an ally 
in the drawing-rooms—who is not, indeed, above borrowing 
his plebeian associate’s shopworn stock. If England is 
ready to throw away American friendship as lightly now as 
she threw away American political allegiance a century and 
a half ago, such utterances as Mr. Aldington’s will be wel- 
comed as hastening the day. But certainly there are thought- 
ful persons in England—as there are undoubtedly courteous 
reviewers—who regard an understanding at least mutually 
tolerant between British and Americans as desirable, in the 
face of menaces, present and potential, to the common Anglo- 
Saxon ideal of civilization. The supercilious attitude is 
vieux jeu—old-fashioned as romantic fiction. But such 
articles as Mr. Aldington’s tend to keep old poison active in 
England and to revive old resentments in America.— 
Yours, &c., 

Beatrice CARLETON Brown. 

68, Walton Street, Oxford. . 

July 31st, 1925. 


‘ “THE CHERRY ORCHARD” 
Ik,— 


“‘Mr. Fagan, undaunted, thrust ‘ The Cherry Orchard ’ 
down the lollipop-softened throats of the Hammersmith 
public.” 

May I point out to your critic, though he could easily 
have discovered it himself, that there is no truth in this 
description or application ? 

“The Cherry Orchard ” was given by Mr. Fagan’s Com- 
pany at Hammersmith at the suggestion, invitation, and 
entire risk and charge of the local management, in the 
ordinary course of their policy, which is to vary their own 
productions with productions of their admired rivals, lolli- 
pops like “ Abraham Lincoln,’’ “ Savitri,” and ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” for example. 

I really do not mind sneering, but I do like the sneer 
to be fired with a little accuracy. 

By the way, why should he gratuitously inform the 
panting public that Mr. Birch as a producer is entirely un- 
known to theatrical managers? It happens not to be true, 
though his services, he being engaged in another profession 
at Cambridge, have not hitherto been at their command. 

I wonder does he just write these things for something 
to say which sounds nice and derogatory, and which no one 
is likely to take the trouble to deny ?—Yours, &c., 

NIGEL PLayFarr. 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, W.6. 

August 3rd. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR EQUAL CITIZENSHIP 


Str,—We should be very grateful if you would allow us 
the hospitality of your columns to call the attention of your 
readers to the Summer School which is being held by the 
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National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship at St. 
Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, from August 25th to September 8th. 

It is designed for magistrates and citizens, and offers, 
in a short space of time, instruction and opportunities of 
discussion on subjects of burning interest at the present 
moment, such as the Problem of Population, Widows’ Pen- 
sions, Experiments in Family Allowances, the Ideals and 
Programmes of the three Political Parties, and the Right of 
Private War. The speakers include Professor Carr Saunders, 
Mrs. Stocks, Dr. Pulteney, Dr. Marie Stopes, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, J.P., Mr. W. Arnold Forster, Dame Helen Gwynne- 
Vaughan, Mr. W. T. Layton, and Mr. Brailsford. 

Another section deals with problems which concern the 
Justice of the Peace or the public-spirited citizen interested 
in the wise and just administration of justice. This should 
be of exceptional interest this year on account of legislation 


before the country which may lead to much-needed reforms 
in administration of the laws concerning the maintenance of 
wives and children, the guardianship of infants, and the 
treatment of the criminal. Among those who have promised 
to speak in this section are Miss Margery Fry, J.P., Mr. W. 
Clarke Hall, J.P., Dr. Hamblin Smith, Mr. G. A. Bryson, 
J.P., and Mrs. Barrow Cadbury, J.P. 

The lectures are so arranged that the student may gain 
the benefit of all the sections if he desires to lead a strenuous 
intellectual life for a fortnight, otherwise a judicious selec- 
tion may be made. 

Application should be made to the Secretary, 15, Dean’s 
Yard, 8.W.1.—Yours, &c.; 

Eva M. Huspack, 
National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship. 


PEEPING AT ELIZABETH 


By E. M. FORSTER. 


O you wish you had lived in the days of Queen 
D Elizabeth? I am thankful to have escaped 
them. The noise, the hopefulness, the vitality, 
the cant about chastity—I should have found them hard 
to bear, nor would a Reformed Religion have consoled. 
Gone was the dear Pope, overseas, underground; gone 
the traditions that echoed out of the past and whispered 
of future unity, and in their place, closing every vista, 
stood a portentous figure shaped like a dinner-bell. 
The hard reverberations of this creature filled the air, 
her feet twinkled in a septuagenarian dance, she made 
progresses and rude metallic jokes, she exploited a 
temper naturally violent, she was a public virgin—and 
all she did she did for the honour of England. Could 
one have psycho-analyzed her, one would have obtained 
relief, but that was not yet to be. Spenser, Sidney, 
Raleigh—no, psycho-analysis did not occur to them; 
they accepted the dinner-bell as solid woman; they did 
not venture to think. There was very little thought in 
those spacious times, just as there was little unashamed 
or uncontorted passion. Socrates, Cleopatra—no, they 
do not occur. Continents were discovered, beards 
singed, bowls bowled, but for all its bravery life 
had retreated to the muscles and the will, and even 
Shakespeare, who could have contained so much, suffered 
from the surrounding impoverishment as he pegged away 
at his thirty-seven plays. 

Nevertheless, viewed from a sufficient distance, the 
Elizabethan age has two great attractions—lyric beauty 
and quaintness. Much good they would have done us 
on the spot, for beauty is rare always, and requires 
perspective to thicken it into an atmosphere, and as for 
quaintness, it disappears entirely when we form part of 
it. Open this quaint little book.* It is so naive and 
disarming that we are tempted to hail it as a master- 
piece. It is nothing of the sort, as its able editor 
realizes, and is of genuine importance only to the anti- 
quarian. But open its pages! Schoolboys and servants 
elbow with old-world angularity, we dine with square 
merchants or my domical Lady Ri Mellaine; we have 
the illusion of sharing the daily life of a sixteenth- 
century woodcut. Even the writing imposes itself and 
asks to be considered fine prose. 

“You mayd, goe fetch the childes cradle, make his 
bed, where is his pillowe? seeke a cleane pillow-bere, 

Set on the coverlet, now put him in his cradle and rocke 

*“The Elizabethan Home.” Discovered in Two Dialogues by 
Claudius Hollyband and Peter Erondell. Edited by M. St. Clare Byrne. 
(The Haslewood Books. 12s. 6d.) 





him till he sleepe, but bring him to me first that I may 
kisse him : God send thee good rest my little boykin. I 
pray you good Nurce have a care of him.”’ 

“* Dout not of it Madame with the grace of God.”’ 

“ Well then, God be with you till anon.” 


It seems profoundly charming and tender, and be- 
cause the arrangements of the words and the 
punctuation are unfamiliar, they assume the inevit- 
ability of art. But who wrote the words, and why? 
The author was a Huguenot schoolmaster, and his aim 
was not to touch our hearts or even to depict his times, 
but to assist his pupils and attract new ones. On the 
opposite page of the book was a French translation. So 
the effect produced on us is not simply quaint, it is 
doubly quaint. Two influences have to be discounted 
before we can peep at that far-off age. 


“From whence come you good scholar? is it time 
to rise, and come to schole at nine? where have you 
beene? ”’ 

“ Maister, I met him by the way which did leape, 
did slide uppon the ice: which did cast snow: which 
fowght with his fist, and balles of snow: which did scorge 
his top: which played for pointes, pinnes, cherie stones, 
counters, dice, cardes.”’ 

“Enter in galland, I will teach you a game which 
you know not.” 


The delightful catalogue, ‘‘ pointes, pinnes,”’ &c., is 
really an exercise in vocabulary, and the same need 
explains the enormous menu at the Lady Ri Mellaine’s 
dinner. Beginning with oysters and grace, her guests 
tackle every variety of boiled and roast meat, game, 
salad, and fish, she urging them on with such hospitable 
cries as :— 

“ Come on, let me give you some of this Quince pye, 


of this Tarte of Almonds, of that of Cherrie, of Goose- 
berries, of Prunes.’’ 

“Certainly Madame, I know not how we should eat 
any more, unlesse we should borrowe other bellyes.”’ 

“ Take away then all this, And bring us the Fruite. 
Doe you loue Cheese? There is holland Cheese, Some 
Angelot, Auvergne cheese, Parmesan. Will you lave 
some grated cheese with sage and Sugar? If you find 
the same too strong, take some of that Banbury cheese, 
For it is mileder in taste (to the mouth).”’ 


Nine kinds of fruit follow, and the meal ends with an 
aggrieved ‘“‘ Why have we no Chest-nuts?’’ A superb 
performance . . . but it has been no more real th na 
banquet in Ollendorff. 

The origins of the volume are explained by the 
editor in his introduction. He has taken four of these 
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curious French lesson-books—three by Hollyband, who 
taught in the late sixteenth century, and one by Eron- 
dell which was published in 1605—he has made extracts 
from them, added notes, and served up with woodcuts 
taken from the Roxburghe Ballads. The result is a 
most entertaining little volume, solidly quaint, and some- 
times charming. Is it good literature? No. Can it he 
read with profit? Probably not. But it has, in its 
minute, inoffensive fashion, the commanding quality 
we attribute to that age; it compels; we are obliged to 
read it with pleasure. . 

For the Elizabethans excelled at putting things 
across. There was a vigour and swagger about them 
which all must admire and which some would adore. 
England begins to splash and send ripples all over the 
world, and English literature makes its big splash too. 
Epics, treatises, hundreds of plays, thousands of son- 
nets bounce about and would overwhelm the critic by 
their copiousness, but most of them have proved less 
permanent than the British Empire. Oblivion engulfed 
them because they had not spiritual sincerity. Fresh- 
ness and vitality were not enough. It is in their treat- 
ment of love that their falsity becomes most obvious, 
but the roots of the trouble lie far deeper. Quite what 
was amiss we can see when we come to a less confident 
age, and read the poems of Donne. Donne tried to be 
straight about love and about other things also: he 
attempted the process known as thought. And though 
thought may betray a man individually and bring 
Empires to ruin, it is nevertheless the only known pre- 
servative, the only earnest of immortality. The 
Elizabethans, even the greatest of them, plumped for the 
native hue of resolution, and are receiving their reward ; 
they increased our political power and glorified our race, 
and are rightly commended on public occasions. But 
they were at once too violent and too hazy to contribute 
much towards the development of the human mind. 


REFLECTIONS IN A NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
NURSERY 


[Nore.—The following extracts are from the journal of 
a little girl who was eight years old when she began to keep 
it in 1882. It was continued till 1887. 


Her home was a country house in East Anglia. Her 
father was in business, after a term of years in the House of 
Commons. The family tradition was Evangelical ir retigion 
and Liberal in politics. The little girl shall be called Anna, 
and her home Hamble House. ] 


HE name of Charles Bradlaugh was forbidden at 
Hamble. Her father’s edict, delivered at the 
nursery breakfast-table while he waited for his 
early cup of tea, struck horror into the mind of Anna, 
who was six years old at the time. “ That name—Brad- 
laugh—is never to be mentioned. Do you quite under- 
stand?’’ he added severely. He seemed to address the 
nurserymaid, who in her confusion let drop the lid of 
the pink jam-pot. 

But more harrowing still was the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish in ’82. Both events are reflected 
in an all-inclusive prayer: ““O God, have mercy on all 
Socialists, Atheists and Roman Catholics, and all who 
have been led astray. Amen.’’ 

Roman Catholics were henceforth ‘‘ beastly ’’— 
“Fenians’’ and “dinimite’’ the vague horrors that 
haunted the background of the nursery imagination. The 
brothers at Harrow themselves were in danger. “I 
heard in a letter from Bernard to-day that the dinimiters 
are going to blow up the chapel and the library. But 





Bernard and Geoffrey are safe because they put their 
whole trust in God.” 

In ’84 the Soudan and the Mahdi loomed large. The 
“Tilustrated London News’’ had dreadful pictures— 
furious charges of camels, negroes with assegais and toma- 
hawks flying, gallant young officers dying in the desert. 

“ Oh, I hope many won’t be killed! ’’ writes Anna. 
“And may many of them have mercy on the enemies, 
who will cry for mercy with their dying words.”’ 

‘‘ We saw the Grenadiers going to the war—and 
before they went the Queen kindly spoke to them. She 
hoped they would fight well, and receive honour, as 
everyone of her English soldiers do.’’ 

A romantic devotion to the throne and to the person 
of Queen Victoria was the dominant note of nursery 
politics at Hamble. In the same year Anna notes: 

“This morning we walked in the park and saw, so 
that we could have touched her almost, our dear and 
honoured Majesty. She had behind her all the Con- 
naught and Albany babies. Oh she zs a darling! ”’ 

The culmination was reached in the Jubilee cele- 
brations of 1887. Yet it was the pathos rather than 
the splendour which moved Anna to eloquence. 

“She must feel lonely, poor darling, poor heart- 
broken widow! ”’ 

And again: 

‘No one in any country was more to be pitied that 
day than our precious Ruler, England’s darling. Oh, 
what must have been her thoughts as, with trains of 
princes behind and princesses in front, she walked alone, 
in all her dignified greatness and majesty, to ascend the 
golden throne of Britain, the Sovereign of one of the 
largest empires ever known. The vows made have been 
faithfully kept, kept loyally, faithfully and truthfully. 
As daughter, wife, mother, widow, housekeeper, Queen 
and Empress of this enormous realm, through pain and 
joy, sorrow and sunshine, she has kept them, as unto 
Christ. God save our noble, our precious, our gracious 
Victoria! ’”’ 

There follows a prayer: 

“Lord, every Englishman knows that Thou hast 
furnished England with the very best of Queens. And 
now, Heavenly Father, bless and protect her—scatter her 
enemies, and make her long to live. And make English- 
men, Scotch and Welsh bow before her. And if it be 
Thy Will, don’t let her be troubled by War ever again, 
on her shores of Old England. And let Old England 
ever be looked up to by other nations as a strong and 
healthy nation—and above all a Christian land. And 
let her keep her huge glory till Thou shalt come again. 
Amen.”’ 

Victoria shed a glory on all Royalties, even foreign 
ones. The Crown Prince of Germany at the Jubilee, 
Galahadlike in his white uniform, had made a vivid 
impression on the nursery, and his dramatic death a year 
later was horribly sensational. 

“Only a short year ago the fine, tall, handsome 
Crown Prince of Germany walked, admired by thou- 
sands, in the great Jubilee Procession of his Mother- 
in-Law, our own Queen. Now the same grand, majestic 
figure lies, as the cold stiff corpse of the great Emperor 
of the Fatherland. Only twelve months! The Crown 
Prince becomes Emperor of a great realm—all is in his 
favour—Death, grim and awful, appears, springs fiercely 
at his throat, grapples with him, drags him to the 
ground, suffocates him, starves him, and leaves him a 

CORPSE!!!! ” 
France was still in those days the children’s bug- 


bear, a Frenchman everything that was contemptible 
and effeminate. 
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“ An English gent is tall and sunburnt,’’ wrote 
Anna in an effusion of patriotic fervour. “ Fair-haired 
and blue-eyed, gallant and noble, broad-shouldered and 
strong. His chief sports are riding and fishing, cricket 
and gymnastics. He, from his tall figure, looks despis- 
ingly down on a Frenchman. A Frenchman is soft, 
short, fat, and white, delicate, weak, and feeble. His 
hair is plastered to his head by oil and grease. It is 
black, and his eyes are watery and green and small. 
His legs are short and soft. He has tiny shoulders, and 
tiny, delicate feet, and a weeny little mouth which has 
lots of bonbons stuffed down it.’’ 

The General Election of ’85 was chiefly interesting 
to Anna as a type of the religious ‘‘ decision ’’ which 
her Evangelical tradition demanded. 

‘‘ The great election is now almost over and there 
is a large majority of Liberals in. Now J think one 
could almost compare the beginning of our real life like 
the polling-day of any place during the elections. Each 
man has to go and take a voting-paper and put a cross 
opposite the name of the man he wishes to vote for. Now 
I think the beginning of our life is like that, because 
when we begin our earthly life we have to decide which 
candidate we will vote for. And we have a Voting- 
paper in our hearts like this:— 





CuRIstT | xX 


SATAN | 





Oh, let us decide, and vote for Christ !’’ 

Loyalty to the throne was not incompatible at 
Hamble with distinctly Radical views. 

In 1886 Anna’s attention was riveted to West- 
minster. Mr, Gladstone was now her hero: 

‘‘ For a long time this heroic, learned, clever, and 
calm hero has not spoken in public. He has been for 
some time thinking what he supposes will be the best 
step for Ireland to take. The silly impatient Tories have 
been making a fearful fuss about it. But last Thursday 
night he spoke without stopping for three hours and a 
half! What he wishes is that Ireland should have 
Home-Rule. But he does not wish they should have 
anything to do with the Army, Navy, Civil Service, and 
Colonial Office. And they should not settle about their 
own Police for 2 years to come. He spoke with calm 
reposure, his earnest, frank, honest, old face glowing 
all over. It certainly is most wonderful that a man, 
aged 77, could make such a speech, and lasting for so 
great a time. 

“T am in favour of Home Rule. But as my father 
is not, it cannot be guite right. But every Tory, every 
Whig, and every Conservative must say, and cannot 
deny, that Mr. Gladstone is doing it all for the honour 
and glory of his country and his Queen, whom for so 
many years this hero has served under so faithfully, 
fearlessly, and honourably.” 

The death of Mr. William Edward Forster was 
recorded with regret in the same year: 

“It is with great sorrow that every loyal English- 
man has heard of the death of the Right Honourable 
W. E. Forster. This statesman has been both loved and 
admired by every Liberal, not to speak of many a Tory, 
who could not help acknowledging how beautifully he 
has acted in both public and private affairs. His death 
is a heavy loss to the nation.’ 

Anna was twelve years old now, and she had 


evidently assisted at the frequent readings-aloud of the 
Times leading articles. 








FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


T the Savoy Theatre last week, I could not free 
A my mind from the insoluble mystery—on what 
principle, or by what standards, do managers 
select the plays they produce? There must be hundreds 
of plays written every year which have all the merits 
of “On ’Change,’’ and some trace of humour or 
originality besides, yet these hundreds are rejected, and 
“On ’Change’’ is produced. It is a “ farcical comedy 
in three acts,’’ adapted, according to the programme, 
by E. Lawrence and H. F. Maltby, but we were not 
informed that in fact it is adapted from an ancient 
play. These gentlemen were presented with the 
wretched plot and the set of conventional puppets 
which pass for the characters in this play, and they 
may have made the best of a bad job. The dialogue has 
some bright passages in it, for which I suppose the 
adapters are responsible. And the actors are still more 
to be commended. Miss Lottie Venne, Mr. Hol- 
man Clark, and Mr. Robert Courtneidge worked hard 
to supply verisimilitude and humour to the miserable 
material at their disposal, and I particularly admired 
the performances of Mr. Richard Bird, as a nice clean 
young man, and of Mr. Peter Haddon, as a silly ass. 
But why expend all this real talent on such stuff ? 


* * * 


It is announced that the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre Company will produce “ Hamlet’’ in modern 
costume at the Kingsway Theatre on August 25th. This 
is not the first time that the experiment has been made 
of producing Shakespeare professionally in modern cos- 
tume, for about two years ago “ Cymbeline’’ was so 
produced at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. I 
did not see the performance, but I can well believe 
the statement that the experiment was successful. There 
is a good deal to be said for producing some of Shake- 
speare’s plays in this way, if only as an antidote to the 
more common method of suffocating the plays under 
flamboyant scenery, costumes, and stage business. 
“ Hamlet”’ is, of course, well adapted to being treated 
as a modern problem play rather than as a mixture of 
revue and pageant. 

x * * 

“ The Masque of Anne Boleyn,” by Nugent Monck, 
Director of the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, is 
being produced to-day at Blickling Hall in Norfolk. The 
masque had previously been given at the same place 
sixteen years ago. In the fifteenth century Blickling 
Hall belonged to Sir John Falstolfe, who sold it to the 
great-grandfather of Anne Boleyn. Anne Boleyn her- 
self is said to have been born there. It is a strange thing 
that the popularity of the masque, which was immense 
during Ben Jonson’s time, was so short-lived. It was 
Jonson who raised the masque from what must have 
been rather a dull entertainment to a work of the highest 
art, and during the time when he was writing them and 
Inigo Jones doing the scenery and costumes they were 
the rage in “society.’’ Their vogue, however, lasted 


but a short time—perhaps Mr. Monck will re-establish it. 


OmICRON. 


1919 


Sue lies on that white breast she loves, and well 
Studies that mother face, which is so wise, 
Whose rose and primrose heaven unchangeable 
Coys on her smile, spring-sunlight-sweet. She ies 
Awake, alone, wrapt all in wool, and cold 
And burning; light glares down, a roseless—Hark ! 
Who comes? she fights to gaze, and half has rolled 
Her hurt head round, when there is nought but dark. 


She lies in state; the old green looking-glass 
Reflects the baby-carriage, where half-hid 
A white box holds the flesh that is as grass ; 
A dull plant droops and shades. One lifts the lid, 
Sees the small pearl face, the dark peering eyes, 
That are so disenchanted and so wise. 


Epmunp BLunpeEN. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


A DOCTOR'S VIEW OF HISTORY 


spectacles through which he looks at history. 

The more personal they are, provided that he 
does not allow them to distort facts, the more vivid and 
valuable will be his picture of the past. The old idea 
that history consisted of public events like the births, 
marriages, and deaths of kings and queens, Acts of 
Parliaments and treaties, wars and revolutions, is, of 
course, exploded. That it consists almost exclusively 
of economics, or social life, or politics, or foreign affairs, 
is equally fallacious. The history of the year 4000 B.c. 
or 1600 a.p. or any other year in which you may choose 
to examine the strange antics of humanity is made up of 
such a complication of acts and facts that no one phase 
or facet can be said to be exclusively important. Hence 
1t is always desirable that a man with a small, but 
controlled, bee in ‘his bonnet, or who can see the past 
from the angle of a particular class or occupation, should 
give us his own view of history. The professional his- 
torian will, of course, resent the intrusion of the 
amateur—witness the professional condemnation of 
Mr. Wells’s masterpiece—but there is_ really 
always a great deal to be said for the 
amateur, provided that he is intelligent and not a mere 
dilettante. I am sure that if an intelligent tinker or 
tailor, soldier or sailor, turned his professional eye upon 
any period or part of history and gave us the result of 
his observations, he would add considerably to our know- 
ledge and entertainment. 

. * * 


VERYONE has, or ought to have, his own private 


To anyone who wants some proof of my statement, I 
would recommend ‘‘ Mere Mortals, Medico-Historical 
Essays, Second Series,’ by C. MacLaurin (Cape, 
7s. 6d.) Dr. MacLaurin is a Lecturer in Clinical Sur- 
gery in the University of Sydney, and he has already 
written one book, ‘‘ Post Mortem,’’ in which he 
examines history and the lives and deaths of famous 
men from the point of view of the medical practitioner. 
Dr. MacLaurin has a lively and original (occasionally, 
it must be admitted, a slightly vulgar) sense of humour, 
and his books are extremely readable. But apart from 
the way in which they are written, their subject matter 
is fascinating, for here we have a competent modern 
doctor examining history from the point of view of his 
own science and profession. The result is remarkable, 
and, tc anyone who is accustomed to regard the past 
mainly through the eyes of the professional historians, 
startling. 

* * * 

Take, for instance, the lives of kings and queens to 
which Dr. MacLaurin devotes considerable space and 
study. Ever since the seventeenth century the human 
species throughout the world, but particularly in 
Europe, has found it more and more desirable to curtail 
the power of monarchs over the lives of the mass of man- 
kind. The last great harvest of kings was reaped in 
1918, and to-day it is difficult to think of any throne in 
a civilized country whose occupant can directly affect the 
life of the ordinary citizen otherwise than by opening 
a bazaar or shaking hands with a professional football 
player. It is naturally extremely difficult for us now 
to realize with any kind of historical vividness the 
enormous influence upon events exercised by kings be- 
fore the eighteenth century. That being so, the qualities 
of their minds and characters are matters of considerable 
historical importance. But such qualities depend to a 
great extent upon physical and mental health, and no 
chapters in Dr. MacLaurin’s book are more fascinating 
than those in which he gives us a medical diagnosis of 


Henry VI., Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary Tudor, 





Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., Charles II., Henri 
Quatre, Ivan the Terrible, and Frederick the Great. 
The first thing which strikes one is the appalling condi- 
tions of body and mind under which these monarchs lived 
their lives. Henry VI. was psychasthenic, and became 
a melancholic imbecile; Henry VIII. almost certainly 
suffered from syphilis, which attacked the brain and in 
the latter part of his life tortured his body and destroyed 
his sanity; Edward VI. was killed off at the age of 
fifteen by hereditary syphilis and tuberculosis of the 
lung; Mary Tudor, who died at the age of forty-two, 
was always ill and suffering, having probably inherited 
syphilis from her father; Elizabeth’s incredible bodily 
infirmities are well known, and have been the subject 
of several learned books; James I., who was never out 
of pain and was “a walking pathological museum,’ had 
a perpetual cold in the head, had great difficulty in 
swallowing, suffered from the gravel and piles and 
diarrhea; Charles II. probably suffered from chronic 
Bright’s disease ; it was probably cerebral syphilis which 
converted Ivan the Terrible into a criminal lunatic; the 
physical horrors of the great Frederick’s death-bed are 
well known. 
* * * 

If you consider the succession of English monarchs 
alone in the above list, you will admit that their medical 
record is appalling. If Dr. MacLaurin be right, the 
course of history has been enormously influenced by 
syphilis and overeating, for the bodily ills which so 
afflicted the Royal Houses before the nineteenth century 
largely came from these two causes. Certainly it seems 
that there is good reason for thinking that the tragedy 
of the Tudors is to be found in the spirochete and 
gluttony. And one forgets sometimes what tremendous 
power was concentrated in the hands of these unfortunate 
degenerates whose bodies were tortured and whose minds 
were partially or wholly destroyed by the most loath- 
some diseases. No wonder that kings were such a 
scourge to their unfortunate peoples, for “ delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi.”’ 

* * . 


It would be wrong to give the impression that Dr. 
MacLaurin confines his attention to the medical history 
of monarchs. He has some very interesting and amus- 
ing chapters on writers, for instance, Johnson, Fielding, 
Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and Spinoza. None of these 
men were medically sound, but their conduct, and even 
their diseases, compare favourably with those of the 
kings. Even when they went mad, they behaved more 
or less like civilized madmen. There is a striking con- 
trast between the life and death of the tuberculous 
Spinoza and those of the barbarians who sat on the 
thrones and ruled Europe during the seventeenth cen- 
tury—it is perhaps one more proof, if that is needed, 
of the brutalizing effects of power. 

* * * 


Dr. MacLaurin also has two chapters on general 
subjects, one on that extracrdinary phenomenon of the 
thirteenth century, the Children’s Crusade, when 
thousands of small children went mad and started to 
march to the Holy Land, and the other on some of the 
famous epidemics of history. The terrible plague in 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War, which is 
described by Thucydides, is now apparently authorita- 
tively identified as typhus, while the Black Death seems 
to have been certainly bubonic and pneumonic plague. 
About one of the great epidemics, the tremendous plague 
of the Antonines, there is doubt; it may have beea 
smallpo::, typhus, or bubonic, or possibly a mixture of 
all three. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 


THE FUTURE OF POETRY 


Thamyris: is there a Future for Poetry? By R. C. TREVEL- 
YAN. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


Ir is not easy to grasp what Mr. Trevelyan really has in 
mind. His little book is chaos in miniature. Let us see 
how into so short a space he has contrived to crowd so be- 
wildering a muddle. 

He begins by deploring the fact that poetry, from the 
days of Chaucer downwards, tends to be read rather than 
declaimed. Next, in order to prove his point, he ventures 
(quite irrelevantly as it seems to me) “ upon a brief excursion 
over the perilous quicksands of metrical theory.” He then 
makes some remarks as to how poetry should be read aloud ; 
insists that stress and rhythm should be observed; that 
poetry, in short, should not be read as though it were prose. 
He deals next with the evolution of technique and with the 
material for poetry, making the startling and surely arguable 
comment that “at present poets seem to be somewhat timid 
and unenterprising explorers.” He then returns to the 
quicksands of the metrical theory, and gives a brief history 
of the development of blank verse and other rhythms, with 
illustrations from Shakespeare, Blake, Shelley, W. S. Gilbert, 
Mr. Bottomley, and Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie. He then 
goes back to poetic material ; complains (with some justice) 
of the modern tendency towards “ poems on a small scale, of 
a somewhat anemic delicacy ” ; and urges the poets of to-day 
to try their hand at comedy, narrative poems, the Dramatic 
Dialogue or Interlude (lately revived by Mr. Sturge Moore), 
satire, treatises on more or less scientific subjects, and the 
mock-heroic. The penultimate chapter is entitled “ Mis- 
cellaneous.’’ It deals with literary inheritances, present 
dangers, the “cultured private coterie,” the contempt -for 
clarity, the suspicion of rhetoric, and poetic inversion. The 
last chapter, which might well have been devoted to a sum- 
ming-up of the foregoing, and should have provided us with 
the author’s own answer to his original question, “ Is there 
a future for poetry? ” does neither: it simply hedges. 

Now what are the fallacies of Mr. Trevelyan’s arguments, 
after we have sorted out those arguments from the con- 
fusion created by his inability or his unwillingness to finish 
with one subject before he goes on to another, and by his 
refusal to confine himself firmly either to the general or to 
the particular? So far as I can see, his contention is that 
the existence of poetry is in danger: (a) because poetry has 
ceased to be “a great popular and social art,” i.e. no longer 
declaimed in public ; and (b) because “ we are entering upon 
an era of science and prose, and may as well at once frankly 
put away poetry along with other childish things.” To take 
the first postulate: surely, except in so far as dramatic poetry 
is concerned, it is an argument which cannot hold water for 
a moment? When was poetry—poetry of the more private 
and intimate sort, designed to establish a personal and 
precious communication between the poet and the reader— 
ever part of a great popular and social art in England ? 
Poetry is a quieter thing than that, an affair of subtler woo- 
ing and difficulty. It is written, out of the poet’s own need 
for expression, for a minority and not for the multitude ; and 
by that poet, and by that minority, it stands as good a 
chance as ever of being written, loved, and read. As to 
reading it aloud, there is nothing to prevent us from reading 
poetry aloud to our friends if they will endure it, or to our- 
selves if they will not. Mr. Trevelyan’s second argument is 
more disturbing, because of its implicit suggestion that with 
the advent of this era of science and prose, the temperament 
of both the potential poet and the potential reader will under- 
goa change. But is this not also unduly pessimistic? Will 
not the calm lakes of poetry rather provide a grateful retreat 
from the world of materialism and speed? This is a psycho- 
logical problem which nothing but time can resolve. At all 
events, it is already sufficiently clear that an age of intel- 
lectual and mechanical complexity may enlarge on the one 
hand, though it may diminish on the other, our store of 
material available for the uses of poetry. Mr. Trevelyan 
himself, in a moment of generosity, makes this point ; though 
he characteristically modifies it in another passage by the 
suggestion that “experiments and innovations in technique 
are likely to be the most hopeful means of extending the new 
range of expression and of discovering new material,” yet he 


has little tolerance for free verse, which “‘ at times is no more 
than an excuse for uttering futilities and ineptitudes that we 
should not have dared to express in honest prose.” 

This opinion, in which I heartily concur—especially if 
one has, as I have, and as Mr. Trevelyan perhaps has, some 
difficulty in distinguishing authenticity from charlatanism— 
brings me to the final consideration of Mr. Trevelyan’s book. 
He is well-known to be a devout and conscientious student 
of poetry, and of his sincerity there can be no question. 
But I venture to doubt whether his sympathy with the 
modern spirit is very receptive or very profound. I put it 
mildly. Possibly his pessimism as to the future of poetry 
may be due to his refusal to shelter a certain section of verse, 
as written to-day, under the wing of that august 


“on 
denomination ! V. Sackvitte-WEst. 


INTERNATIONAL FACTS 


The World after the Peace Conference. By ARNOLD J, 

TOYNBEE, (Milford. 5s.) 

Survey of International Affairs, 1920-1923. By ARNOLD J, 

TOYNBEE, (Milford. 25s.) 

THESE two volumes are published under the auspices of the 
British Institute of International Affairs, and they therefore 
carry on the work which the Institute began with the six 
volumes of “A History of the Peace Conference of Paris.” 
It is the intention of the Institute to publish an annual 
“ Survey”? of the chief events in international relations, and 
the first annual volume—that for the year 1924—will be pub- 
lished in the autumn. Meanwhile, these two volumes have 
been prepared by Mr. Toynbee, the first being a most in- 
teresting general introduction to the series, and the second 
filling in the facts between the end of the Peace Conference 
and the beginning of 1924. 

The work which Mr. Toynbee has begun to execute so 
admirably is of the highest importance to any one who, 
journalistically, politically, or academically, has to study 
contemporary international affairs. The course of such 
affairs is usually intricate, obscure, and protracted ; the facts 
are given spasmodically and erratically (often inaccurately) 
in the daily Press, and they can only be followed methodically 
by reading a large number of English and foreign newspapers 
and a mass of official publications. Even if the student, by 
assiduous reading, manages to keep abreast with the current 
of immediate events, he soon finds that it is impossible, with- 
out immense labour, to keep records of events a year or two 
old which are easily available for reference. It is this in- 
valuable service which Mr. Toynbee performs in his “ Sur- 
vey.”’ Here we have, in something over 500 pages, the bare 
record, so far as that is possible, of the most important inter- 
national events during the four years 1920 to 1923. ‘The 
value of a survey of this kind depends upon its accuracy, 
upon the instinct of the writer for what is and is not 
important, upon the arrangement of the material and the 
clearness and conciseness with which it is presented. The 
Institute has been fortunate to find in Mr. Toynbee the ideal 
writer of such a survey, a man who combines the necessary 
knowledge with the ability to select and arrange his material 
in the best possible way. Aryone who has ever attempted a 
task of this kind knows the great difficulties which it ix- 
volves; it cannot be accomplished without a rare gift of 
historical jmagination. Mr. Toynbee’s work could not be 
improved upon. The only suggestion that we would make is 
that, if possible, in future volumes a chronological list of the 
most important events, on the model of that in “ The Cam- 
bridge Modern History,” should be included ; it would add 
materially to the value of the survey as a book of reference. 

As Mr. Toynbee himself remarks in his introduction, in 
a survey of this kind arrangement and proportion are of 
capital importance. We do not think that his arrangement 
could well be improved upon. He divides his book into six 
parts. Part I. deals with ‘“ Organs of International 
Authority and their Proceedings,” and its three sections are 
concerned with the execution of the treaties, the international 
conferences which were so prominent a feature of the period 
from January, 1920, to May, 1922, and the League of Nations. 
The arrangement of the other five parts follows geography, 
for they deal respectively with Western Europe, Eastern 
Europe, the Islamic World, Tropical Africa, and the Far 
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Kast and the Pacific. Mr. Toynbee has been wise in not 
rigidly tying his hands to the period covered by this 
volume. Thus he ends his section on the Reparation 
Problem with the entry of the French and Belgians into the 
Ruhr on January 11th, 1923, and will take up the story from 
that date in the “Survey for 1924.” He has also reserved 
for the latter volume the history of Security and Disarma- 
ment and of Emigration and Immigration for the six years 
ending on December 3lst, 1924. 


CARLYLE AND CROMWELL 


Carlyle on Cromwell and Others, 1837-1848, By Davip 
ALkKO WILSON. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 


Here is a third volume of Mr. Wilson’s “ Memoranda’’ on 
the Life and Writings of Carlyle; and now the compiler is 
able to tell us that he hopes to complete his labour in two 
more volumes. We also hope to live to see him through 
his job. 

Mr. Wilson’s method is highly original and illuminative, 
and one not likely to be imitated by tha professional 
biographer. Mr. Wilson has told us that he never set eyes 
upon Carlyle, but being far away in a distant part of the 
British Empire, he acquired admiration and affection for the 
greatest man of lefters of our times, and set to work, many 
years ago, collecting materials for what he had come to feel 
was going to be one of the great labours of his life. He had 
to wait a long time, and the longer he waited the greater 
became the mass of his material. 

Never before in the history of man has a Preacher of 
Silence (“‘ You must learn the meaning of Silence—Be in no 
haste to speak yourself—Pray that you may be forced to 
hold your tongue”); the Lover of small, slim books written 
by wise, taciturn men; the fluent Curser of the “ Puddle- 
dom ” of Folios, been smothered under so huge a heap, not, 
indeed, of Folios, but of octavo volumes; and these quite 
apart from the thirty-four volumes of authenticated writings 
of the preacher’s own. Through this amazing mass, Mr. 
Wilson has had to channel his own path, making notes as he 
went along, and only stopping occasionally to recruit his 
flagging powers by a draught from his favourite Confucian 
flask. Having made his notes, he seems to have thrust them, 
one by one, into a kind of lucky-bag, into which, from time to 
time, he inserts his hand and pulls out a plum, and sticks 
it into his great Collectanea, observing, of course, the best of 
all orders, the chronological. 

The cumulative result of this odd method is strangely 
effective. It may be that as a method of biography it, to 
quote Browning :— 


‘* hangs etill, patchy and scrappy,” 


but the patches are all ablaze with the true light of biography, 
and as for the scraps, though some of them, particularly in 
this third volume, might have been omitted, yet even the 
scraps are always readable. 

So far, Mr. Wilson has made no attempt to weld Carlyle 
into one harmonious wkole; and we feel sure that even in 
the last chapter of his fifth volume he will attempt nothing 
so ridiculous. No man ever was an harmonious whole, and 
least of all men, Thomas Carlyle. 

This third volume may be roughly divided into three 
parts: London lecturing, and social life; the Condition of 
England question, resulting in two of Carlyle’s noblest and 
most enduring works, “ Chartism ” and “ Past and Present ”’ ; 
and thirdly, the Cromwellian epoch and the short space of 
leisure that occurred between the date of Carlyle’s deliver- 
ance from the Purgatory of Puritanism, and his descent into 
the Inferno of Frederick the Great. 

Mr. Wilson’s method admits of his giving his readers 
a true and particular account of Carlyle’s London Lectures, 
which were more numerous than is commonly supposed. 
Mrs. Carlyle greatly enjoyed the small hubbub they excited, 
and loved to see her grim, Annandale lord lecturing to 
‘‘women so beautiful and intelligent that they look like 
emanations from the moon, and men whose faces are histories 
in which one may read with ever new interest.” 

Like Emerson, Carlyle always took large views :— 


‘*From air and ocean bring me foods, 
From all zones and altitudes.’ 





The Greeks, the Romans, the Arabs—Peter the Hermit, 
Cervantes, Calderon, Hildebrand, Strafford, John Knox, and 
Martin Luther—Carlyle could talk by the hour about all 
of them with the easy assurance of a great desultory reader, 
blessed with an amazing memory, who, on becoming aware 
that his facts were wearing a little thin, could always turn 
on the tap of his own exuberant personality and, by imputing 
it to his professed subject, make the whole lecture sparkle 
and glow with the gusto of genius and the wild charms of 
& genuine and boisterous humour. 

The profits arising from these courses of lectures, though 
meagre enough—a few hundreds in all—were sufficient to 
keep going “the little £40 house at Chelsea with a snuffy 
Scotch maid to open the door and the best company in 
England ringing at it” (Thackeray’s description), and so 
contributed to the peace of mind of Mrs. Carlyle, who at this 
time was living in terror of being dragged back to some lone 
dwelling on a barren moor. 

The lecturer himself took small pleasure in these 
heated diatribes. He felt the whole business to be a kind 
of “ pulpiteering play-acting,” not unlike the lot of a popular 
divine preaching to a wealthy congregation of millionaires 
and factory-owners in a great manufacturing town—he 
thunders away at his pew-renters, who pay slight attention 
to the divine Voice behind the thunder, however much they 
may puff their paid pastor’s eloquence. 

Mr. Wilson, by means of extensive quotation, makes it 
plain that in the “ hungry ’forties” Carlyle was one of the 
fiercest, sincerest, and most outspoken of Radicals. The 
Condition of England question got hold of him and shook 
him with an emotion his sham-puritanism never excited 
within his breast. Out of this genuine passion emerged his 
‘“Chartism” and “ Past and Present,” two books proclaiming 
a@ message and foreboding a revolution, that still ring in 
those ears which have not been clogged with the wax of our 
daily Press, 

As to the Cromwellian epoch, and the book that came out 
of it, Mr. Wilson, whose opinions can never be safely dis- 
regarded, thinks more highly of the book than the facts 
appear to us to warrant. Mr. Wilson writes as if Carlyle’s 
“Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell” can be taken as a 
final adjudication upon Old Noll’s great place in English 
history ; and even quotes with approval the famous passage 
in which Carlyle declares that the execution of the King “ did 
in effect strike a damp, like death, through the heart of 
Flunkeyism universally in the world, whereof Flunkeyism, 
Cant, Cloth-worship has gone about sick ever since, and is 
now at length very rapidly dying.” Flunkeyism, like the 
Charles of the Restoration, must have taken an unconscion- 
able long time in dying, else why does Carlyle, two hundred 
years afterwards, make such a terrible to-do about it? 

Carlyle’s great book swept away, once and for ever, whole 
heaps of “Carrion Heath” rubbish, silly lies of the beaten 
Cavaliers, and the pious rhapsodies of Non-juring divines 
and ‘Church and King” laymen, but it has not succeeded 
in making a national hero of Oliver, who is now recognized 
as one of the greatest of natural soldiers and army leaders, 
and as a man who might have been a great ruler of the whole 
nation, had he not been frustrated by the Sectaries and 
Fanatics whom at one time he half believed in, and whose 
jargon he unfortunately adopted as his own. 

It is hard to excuse Carlyle for actual insincerity in his 
own use of the puritanical language, a practice of his which 
for a time deceived the very elect, and fostered and kept alive 
a bad tradition. How completely Carlyle himself had made 
his own “Exodus from Houndsditch”—meaning by 
Houndsditch old Jew clothes, Nicene Creeds, &c.—is made 
almost excruciatingly plain in Mr. Wilson’s quotations from 
Carlyle’s talk and private letters, but the Prophet himself 
in his public utterances kept his visor down. 

Every kind of sidelight is thrown upon Carlyle in the 
course of this great collection. He came under the close 
observation of an unusual number of intelligent people— 
foreigners, Americans, poets, authors, men and women who 
have left their impressions on record—and Mr. Wilson has 
garnered them together for our instruction, edification, and 
amusement. It is not his wisdom but his humour that keeps 
Carlyle alive and Mr. Wilson going. 


AUGUSTINE BiRRELL. 
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THE GARDEN CITY 


The Building of Satellite Towns: a Contribution to the 
Study of Town Development and Regional Planning. 
By C. B. Purpom. (Dent. 25s.) 


Tue term “ Garden City ’’ has come to be applied loosely to 
any modern urban development which allows of ample space 
round the houses. For many people it is suggestive of 
attractive little dwellings with leaded windows and ingle- 
nooks, inhabited by town-workers who try to combine the 
advantages of country surroundings with the attractions of 
the city to which they travel daily at a considerable ex- 
penditure of time. But, in spite of many benefits accruing 
from the recent advance in town-planning, the modern suburb 
presents most of the drawbacks of its Victorian predecessors. 
The blind race for the country only leads us further and 
further from the centre along the traffic arteries, the 
“ Garden Suburb ”’ is encircled by indiscriminate speculative 
building, and sooner or later it becomes a mere oasis in a 
sordid desert of bricks and mortar, while the fields and farms 
that originally drew its occupants to it have all disappeared. 
Shoddy bungalows are now beginning to line every road and 
lane round London for a radius of some fifty miles, and this 
result of the cheap car is driving the country ever further 
out of reach. These straggling unkempt suburbs, for suburbs 
they must be called, possess none of the charm of “ the small 
town with its intense local life which was characteristic of 
England,”’ no communal interest in local affairs. They are 
simply dormitories differing only in detail from the inner 
suburbs. Soon, as we are reminded by Mr. Purdom, there 
will be a continuous line of houses from Southampton to 
Dover. The railway companies confess their helplessness to 
deal with the problem; the roads become more and more 
congested round every great city ; and, finally, industries are 
constantly migrating from the crowded urban areas to hap- 
hazard sites on trunk lines to escape high rates, but this 
migration only gives rise to other complications connected 
with housing their employees. 

The author of this admirable book makes out a con- 
vincing case for the “ Satellite Town” or “‘ Garden City” as 
a cure for most of these admitted evils. Only by creating 
new centres of population and industry can this wild centri- 
fugal rush be stemmed. The Garden City is not by any 
means intended to be solely a dormitory for those fortunate 
middle-class town-dwellers who can afford a long journey 
into the country. It is to form an organized, self-contained 
community with inhabitants of all classes, with its own 
industries and its own “agricultural belt.” The last is in 
some ways its most important feature. It is not a green 
girdle of field and park where the prosperous citizens may 
promenade after returning from work by train, or where 
buxom bourgeois mothers may air their perambulators in 
the daytime. It is not even designed as a barrier of green to 
keep the proletariat and the factory chimneys out of sight of 
the privileged community. It has the excellent and twofold 
object of providing food for the town and of furnishing the 
farmer with a market and with the amenities of town life, 
such as education, social intercourse, and the means of 
recreation. 

Mr. Purdom devotes a large part of his space to the two 
first experiments in the creation of “ Satellite Towns,” at 
Letchworth (1903) and at Welwyn (1919), appraising their 
various merits and shortcomings quite impartially, and com- 
bining the enthusiasm of an idealist with the common 
sense of an experienced thinker fully aware of practical con- 
siderations. His pages contain a mass of figures, but the 
whole book is of absorbing interest. 

Letchworth was planned for an ultimate population of 
about 30,000, Welwyn for rather more; this being the mini- 
mum size of town to give the full advantages of urban life 
to its inhabitants. The author makes it clear that the new 
L.C.C. “ city” at Becontree-Dagenham does not satisfy his 
ideals, and describes other experiments in countries abroad. 
Letchworth especially has been much ridiculed as a colony 
of cranks, but now it is coming to be recognized as a suc- 
cessful business venture, and (though it still remains without 
a licensed public-house as a result of several ballots) it has 
attracted a number of manufacturing concerns to establish 
their works there. The architecture of both towns is far 
above the average suburban standard, especially perhaps at 
Welwyn, where strict control of designs has been found pos- 


sible so far. At Welwyn all shops, the milk supply, and agri- 
culture are run on communal lines, apparently with satis- 
factory results, and another innovation is the control of 
church bells! Very valuable are the chapters on local 
government and finance, aspects of this movement which 
visionaries are apt to neglect. 

The book, printed in Letchworth, is admirably produced 
and lavishly illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 
The date of the preface (March 1st, 1925) and the up-to-date 
quotations and information in the text bear witness to the 
efficiency of at least one “ Garden City ” industry. 


Martin Briacs. 


BIRD PICTURES AND BIRD HAUNTS 


In Praise of Birds. By CHarues E. RAvEN, D.D., Canon 
of Liverpool. (Hopkinson. 14s.) 

Lundy: its History and Natural History. 
R. W. Luoyp. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


Canon Raven has called kis book “ In Praise of Birds,” but 
it should really have been entitled ‘In Praise of Bird Photo- 
graphy,’’ for it is of the pursuit of birds with the camera, 
rather than of the birds themselves, that he writes. When 
the Keartons and R. B. Lodge took their first bird photo- 
graphs, they can little have thought what a number of 
enthusiastic workers would follow in their steps, and that 
the devotees of the craft would number many hundreds. 
These workers have achieved results of the greatest interest 
and beauty, often, where notebook has been combined with 
camera, of the greatest scientific value. It must be admitted 
that some of the band seem to have confused the means 
with the end, and to rate a pretty picture higher than a 
record that adds something to our knowledge of birds, but 
certainly the standard of bird photography is a very high 
one. The leading exponents give us results showing perfect 
technique, artistic presentation, and, last but not least, 
ornithological interest. 

Now by publication of his pictures in book form Canon 
Raven invites comparison with the work of other enthu- 
siasts, despite his plea fhat he is but an amateur, publish- 
ing to encourage other amateurs. Some of his studies would 
pass with honour in any company, notably the white 
wagtail about to bathe, and the frontispiece of the short- 
eared owl; the pictures of a hen greenfinch and of a black- 
bird at the bathing pool are also fine. But there are others 
that fall far below this standard, whether from the originals 
being poor, or from faulty reproduction, is hard to say; if 
the latter, then our hearty sympathy is with the author. 
His best work has been done in Holland, in the Dutch bird 
preserves, of which he gives us a most charming and vivid 
account, describing in detail their wealth of bird life, which 
has been saved by the energies of Dutch ornithologists. He 
compares their methods with those of our own society for 
the protection of birds, and questions whether the latter 
would not do well to admit the public more freely to its 
protected areas, so as to educate them in love of wild life; 
but his most telling remarks are on the collector of birds’ 
eggs, not the schoolboy collector, but the “collector who 
devotes all the resources of wealth to filling his cabinets, 
whose motor carries him from one breeding place to another, 
and whose agents ransack the haunts which civilization has 


By LEwis 


hardly disturbed .... the last British osprey’s eggs, the 
first clutch of Black-necked Grebe, these are his quarry.” 
Further on he adds: “No sane person can suppose that 


science is advanced because some country parson has 
amassed a hundred clutches of tree pipits’ eggs, or because 
a millionaire has hoarded bird skins in a private museum.” 
But it must not be supposed that this book is a diatribe 
on the ways of the rabid collector ; it is really a description 
of how the writer began photographing birds in a very 
humble way, and his struggles to master the mysteries of it, 
which epitomize the struggles of bird photographers in 
general, until his troubles, comparatively speaking, ended 
with an introduction to the hiding tent, that wonderful 
instrument for enabling one to watch the shyest of feathered 
creatures going about their business perfectly undisturbed. 
Altogether it is a charming book, and would be a valuable 
help to anyone wishing to take up that most fascinating of 
hobbies—bird photography. But there is one thing the 
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Canon has forgotten as regards his list of equipment— 
the notebook. Do not leave that behind! 

Birds also figure largely in our second book, for Lundy is 
a great breeding resort of seabirds, puffins, razorbills, and 
guillemots congregating there in thousands, likewise kitti- 
wakes in great numbers, so that the island has a big feathered 
population throughout the nesting season. Its other inhabi- 
tants are not so numerous, for, though Lundy is only twelve 
miles off the west coast of Devon, the “Kingdom of 
Heaven” (so called from being at one time the property of 
the Heaven family) is somewhat quiet and remote as a 
dwelling-place, yet it has much to interest the visitor, who 
cannot do better than take this book as a guide. The history 
and natural history of the island are well set forth in this 
interesting account. 

Frances Pitt. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS 


Courte Histoire du Christianisme. By A. HouTiN. (Paris; 
Rieder, 4fr.50.) 

Le Mystére de Jésus, By P. L. Covcnoup, (Paris: Rieder, 
6fr,50.) 

Les Actes des Apétres. By ALFRED Loisy. (Paris : Rieder. 
Ofr.) 

La Vierge Marie. By L. CouLANGE. (Paris: Rieder. 6fr.50.) 


Hap these critical studies appeared in England, they would 
probably have been published by the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation, and so have failed to reach the general reader. In 
France conditions are different, and this difference affects 
those who write as well as those who read. The series is 
tendencious without being sectarian, and it appeals to a 
larger public than would be the case in this country; in 
France people are interested in, and move more easily 
among, ideas. 

The first volume on the list bears a well-known name. 
M. Houtin is the Tillemont of the French Modernist move- 
ment, and the seventeen works which we owe to his industry 
are “Mémoires pour servir” for the Church history of his 
time. The present sketch takes a wider range; it has the 
advantage of being written since the publication of Duchesne’s 
monumental “ Histoire Ancienne de I’Eglise,”’ and of the 
writer’s intimate knowledge of the events of the last three 
Pontificates. Never was there greater need of acquaintance 
with facts, however unwelcome, or of freedom of speech, 
however resented. If M. Houtin plays the part of the candid 
friend with what may seem at times an excess of detachment, 
we may reflect, with Bishop Butler, that “things are what 
they are, and their consequences will be what they will be. 
Why then should we desire to be deceived?” For more than 
one reason this ‘‘ Courte Histoire du Christianisme” will be 
of use to English students. (1) It is a marvel of compres- 
sion. (2) It has the European note, in which Church History, 
when written by Englishmen, is, as a rule, wanting. (3) It 
discusses the post-war situation of religion. (4) Its estimate 
of the Church of England is judicious. The Anglican Com- 
munion, it appears to the writer, represents better than any 
other religious body of to-day the “ Great Church ” of Origen 
and St. Cyprian. The parallel is ingenious. The position 
of the English episcopate suggests in many respects that of 
St. Cyprian; our Liberal or Broad Churchmen have much 
in common with the School of Antioch; while the temper, 
if not the learning, of St. Jerome is reproduced in the Anglo- 
Catholic Press. ‘“ What a strange saint! He is always in 
a passion,” said the Curé d’Ars of this great Doctor of the 
Church. And when he was so, he did not measure his 
words. 

Harnack’s criticism of Sohm’s famous “ Kirchenrecht ” 
is that the author passes ex errore per veritatem ad errorem. 
This is the case with M. Couchoud’s “ Mystére de Jésus.” 
It is a book to be read, and read carefully, but not to be 
followed. It is, in substance, a very brilliant and suggestive 
statement of the case for the non-historicity of the Founder 
of Christianity. The theory, which originated outside the 
theological school, is one which theologians, however hetero- 
dox, refuse to take seriously. We do not untie a knot by 
cutting it; the tangle remains. 

Of M. Loisy’s translation of the Acts, with its preface, 
notes, and commentaries, it is difficult to speak too highly. 
The atmosphere of the Acts is shown to be already other 


than that of the Synoptic Gospels ; already the long process 
of the transformation of Christianity had set in. From one 
point of view, this is evidence of vitality: “to live,” says 
Newman, “is to change.” But it gives theological science 
a new orientation. The identity of Christianity with itself 
is neither in dogma nor in polity ; it must be sought else- 
where. 

“La Vierge Marie” is a historical study of the cultus of 
the Blessed Virgin, its gradual development, and the various 
stages which it has passed through. On its own ground, it 
is convincing—even demonstrative ; there is no more to be 
said. But the conclusion of the reader may possibly be that 
of a not unfriendly critic: ‘I shall continue to say the 
‘Hail Mary,’ for all that.” 


A. F. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE . 


Mr. Gatswortay’s play “ The Show ” has been published in 
book form by Messrs. Duckworth (3s. cloth; 2s. 6d. paper). 
Another play just published is “The Tyrant,” by Rafael 
Sabatini (Hutchinson, 4s. 6d.), which ran at the New Theatre. 

Two new volumes in ‘“ The World’s Classics ” are “ At 
Prior Park, and other Papers,” and “A Paladin of Philan- 
thropy, and other Papers,” by Austin Dobson (Oxford 
University Press, 2s. cloth; 3s. 6d. leather each). 

“ Alaska, an Empire in the Making,’ by John J. Under- 
wood (Lane, 12s. 6d.), is both historical and descriptive, and 
contains an immense amount of information about the 
country. 

“Through Field and Woodland,” by Alice Rich 
Northrop, edited by O. F. Medsger (Putnam, 17s. 6d.), is a 
very interesting book, the result of nature study in the open 
in America. It has some excellent drawings and photo- 
graphs, and is full of botanical and natural history studies. 

In “ British Light Infantry in the Eighteenth Century ” 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d:) Col. J. F. C. Fuller, who is an instruc- 
tor at the Staff College, has written what is, in effect, an 
introduction to his “ Sir John Moore’s System of Training.’’ 

“Anglo-Saxon Unity, and other Essays,” by C. A. 
Brooke-Cunningham (Selwyn & Blount, 10s. 6d.), contains 
four essays, of which the longest deals with the problem, 
the “ need and means,’ of Anglo-Saxon unity. 

“The Tenure of Agricultural Land,” by C. S. Orwin 
and W. R. Peel (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.), con- 
tains proposals for the reconstruction of land tenure in rural 
England. 

“English Rooms and their Decorations at a Glance,” 
by Charles H. Hayward, Vol. I. (Architectural Press, 5s.), 
covers the period from 1066 to 1620, and shows, largely by 
pictures, the characteristics of the rooms and decoration of 
the various periods. 

“The Fishes of the British Isles,” by J. Travis Jenkins 
(Harrap, 12s, 6d.), is an illustrated handbook in the “ Way- 
side and Woodland Series.” 

“The Religion of To-morrow” (Watts, 2s. 6d.) consists 
of a “friendly correspondence ”’ between H. H. Powers and 
the late William Archer. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Unknown Essex. By DonaLp Maxwet, (The Bodley Head. 
15s.) 


The best way to know Essex is to have a yacht and a 
sketch-book. Your yacht will infallibly stick on a mud- 
bank ; you will have to wait many hours for the tide to float 
you off again ; and then if you are Mr. Maxwell you pull out 
your paints and paper and produce one of those dussitte 
pictures which, whatever their artistic merits, seem to prove 
that Essex is a country famous for the height of its moun- 
tains and the size of its lakes. It has also vast forests, 
romantic castles, and houses lately inhabited by famous 
authors. Getting at last on shore, Mr. Maxwell leads us by 
easy stages in and out of Mucking Flats, to Horning-on-the- 
Hill and Hockley and Pleshey and Helions Bumpstead, so 
called after one Tihellus Brito, who held it at the Domesday 
Survey. Mr. Maxwell, in short, without being an enthusiast, 

uts forward quite good reasons why, if you like marshes, 
+ country, very old houses, tumbledown castles, scenery 
which is ~ but modest, fine sunsets, and extremely odd 
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names, you should discover Essex. But take a sketch-book 
and Mr. Maxwell with you; the yacht is bound to stick on 
the mudbank. 
5 * * 

The Burning Flame. By Evetyx Grant, (Long, 7s. 6d.) 

When marriage precedes real courtship, husbands must 
be humble. In order to escape from the impossible vigilance 
and views of her parents, Nora Carleton, an only daughter 
of an old family, marries a man “ not her social equal.” 
John Caryll, a farmer with a pleasing amount of delicacy 
and sentiment, and a complete awareness of his own humble 
position in the social scale, accepts the conditions imposed 
on him by his high-born, sensitive bride and seeks by 
patience and tact to win, in the intervals of farming, her 
love. The emotional impasse lasts for more than six months, 
until Mrs. Caryll, attracted by her social equal, Captain 
Luttrell, the new and handsome squire, engages in a mild 
flirtation. The Captain, we regret to say, is a scoundrel of 
dangerous amorous propensities, and lures the innocent Nora 
into a ruined ivy-covered tower in a secluded spot, from 
which, after a scuffle, she hastens, with a new realization of 
the value of true love, ta the arms of her waiting husband. 
However commonplace the plot may be, the emotional in- 
terest of the story, the slight premises being accepted, is 
fairly well maintained and worked out. 

oe - * 

In My Anecdotage. By W. G. Exttot, (Philip Allan, 12s.6d.) 

Mr. Elliot’s book, as his title gives warning, belongs to 
that marked class of autobiography which scarcely mentions 
the writer’s life or opinions save as they serve as pegs for 
innumerable stories. He does not know men and women: 
he knows anecdotes about them. He does not discuss the 
stage ; he tells stories about actors. As his stories are almost 
wholly humorous, we bring away an impression that all his 
life has been gay. and all his merriment unspoilt by a single 
touch of malice, satire, or ill-temper. ‘“ I do not know any 
scandalous tales of a blackmailing kind about my friends,”’ 
he says. And it is true. His friends—and he has known 
actors, painters, sportsmen, men of the world—have been 
given to practical jokes rather than to more sinister tricks. 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree dressed up as Pierpont Morgan ; 
Mr. Grossmith impersonated one of the wax-works in Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors; Mr. Elliot himself pulled 
Mr. Allan’s chair from under. him—so it goes on, facetious, 
irrepressible, simple-minded. It is all very readable and 
laughable; but it does sometimes occur to the reader to 
wish that Mr. Elliot were not so modest, and could believe 
that a few plain facts about himself would be a relief from 
this long, varied, sprightly procession of good stories about 
other people. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Proressor Ivan Ross contributes a paper to the “ Contem- 
porary Review” on the “ Anti-Christian Movement in 
China,” and Mr. Thomas Partington writes in the “ Fort- 
nightly ’’ on “China’s Industrial Revolt: its Cause.” Pro- 
fessor Ross is concerned to find a reason, or any number of 
reasons, for the Chinese Anti-Christian Movement that will 
prove it not to be the result of a sincere objection to the 
actual doctrines and practices of Christianity. “It is, 
unfortunately, true to say,” he writes, “that China has been 
entered by force. Since she would not listen to the voice of 
reason, she was made to listen to the thunder of cannon. 
All treaties, trading rights, and concession areas have been 
wrung from her at the point of the sword. It could not have 
been otherwise. But the fact is regrettable, and it leads to 
consequences which have still to be faced.” Quite so, and 
it is a comfortable mind which can believe it hears the 
“ voice of reason ’’ in the demands of rapacity, and the voice 
of justice in the ‘thunder of cannon.” Professor Ross 
translates the main arguments against Christianity from the 
Anti-Christian pamphlet ; for the most part they are naive 
to a degree which makes it difficult to doubt the sincerity of 
a feeling of aversion towards Christianity, founded upon the 
behaviour of the Christians. It is, however, according to 
Professor Ross, really due to (1) a bad Government's search 
for a scapegoat, (2) “a reaction against the onward sweep 
of civilization,’’ (3) Bolshevist influence, (4) jealousy, caused 
by the superior excellence of the mission schools. “It is, 
unfortunately, impossible for him (the missionary) to claim 
that the conduct of his own country towards China has been 
free from reproach in the past.” But (and here no one will 
disagree with Professor Ross) “ there is a magnificent oppor- 


tunity for showing the power of Christianity to bridge gulfs 
of inter-racial hatred, and for displaying a spirit of love and 
charity, &c.”” Mr. Partington’s paper is more sympathetic ; 
a mere statement of facts and statistics is enough to make it 
so. ‘‘Conditions among the factory workers in China are 
really appalling. A twelve-hour shift, day and night, is the 
general rule. In some factories fourteen, sometimes fifteen 
hours of work are required . . . the scale of wages is ex- 
tremely low in China. . . one sees children but ten, nine, 
eight, even seven years old who are admitted to work in 
factories for stretches of eleven, twelve, and sometimes 
thirteen or fourteen hours a day.” 

Other interesting foreign articles are “The Pact of 
Security,’ by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P. ; “ The 
Truth about Morocco,” by Mr. Beckles Willson; and “The 
Opium Question’’ (two papers), by Sir W. J. Collins and 
Mr. O. F. Andrews, all in the ‘“‘ Contemporary Review ” ; 
“Mr. Chamberlain at Geneva,” by Mr. Hugh Spender; 
“ Germany’s Increasing Competition: a Letter from Berlin,” 
by Robert Crozier Long; and ‘French Finances: Will 
Caillaux Succeed?” by Mr. John Bell, in the ‘“‘ Fortnightly.”’ 

There is an extremely able and interesting article by 
Mr. Wickham Steed in the “ Review of Reviews ”’ on the state 
of the Press. Mr. Steed takes a very pessimistic view of its 
condition ; few impartial persons will dispute his diagnosis. 

“Some Plays of Pirandello” have inspired a not parti- 
cularly perspicacious article in the “ Contemporary Review,” 
by Mr. Bernard Causton. In “The Productions of Georges 
Pitoeff”’ (‘‘ Fortnightly ’’), Mr. John Palmer gives an enter- 
taining account of early stage effects obtained by this genius 
in improvization. “ Pitoeff will suggest . . . the elaborate 
silliness of a mid-Victorian interior by means of a few un- 
necessary ornaments. One of his most audacious inspirations 
was to suggest a bell-tent somewhere in Africa by looping up 
two thin pieces of silver ribbon against a dark background.” 
The “‘ Adelphi ” greets the Fagan production of “ The Cherry 
Orchard ” with a review by Katherine Mansfield of the per- 
formance of the same play in 1920. 

“‘ A Background for Contemporary Poetry,” by Mr. I. A. 
Richards, in the “ Criterion,” and “The Poetic Discontent,” 
by Mr. John Crowe Ransome, “The Returning Hero,” by 
Mr. Edgell Rickword, and a paper on the elder Breughel, by 
Mr. Aldous Huxley (all in the “Calendar of Modern 
Letters ”), make up an extraordinarily interesting batch of 
criticism, surprisingly unanimous, at least with regard to the 
background against which modern artists and critics see the 
objects they are to appraise. “A poet to-day whose integrity 
is equal to that of the greater poets of the past is inevit- 
ably plagued by the problems of thought and feeling as poets 
have never been plagued before,” writes Mr. Richards. 
‘““. . . Over whole tracts of natural emotional response we 
are to-day like a bed of dahlias whose sticks have been re- 
moved. . . . Consider the probable effects in the near future 
of the kind of inquiry into basic human constitution exem- 
plified by psycho-analysis . .. our attitudes and impulses 
are being compelled to become self-supporting; they are 
being driven back upon their biological justification, made 
once again sufficient to themselves.” 

The “ Oriterion ” maintains its high standard of excel- 
lence. For this quarter there are, in addition to Mr. 
Richards’s article, “ Notes on Language and Style,” printed 
from the papers of the late T. E. Hulme; “ Fragment of an 
Unpublished Book,’’ by James Joyce; the first part of a 
story by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, a short story by Fanny Marlow, 
and a paper on “ Views and Valuations of Ancient Art since 
Winckelmann,” by P. Jacobsthal, translated by G. C. Caffrey, 

The “ Adelphi” has a hitherto untranslated essay on 
Pascal by Tolstoy. 

Articles on general subjects range from one on 
“The Fox,” by Douglas Gordon, in the “Quarterly Review,” 
to an essay on “ Ancient Egypt,” by M. Maeterlinck, trans- 
lated by Mr. Alfred Sutro, in the “Fortnightly,” and 
between these two extremes there are “ Education in Tropical 
Africa,” by Sir F. D. Lugard, and “English Place-Names,” 
by Professor Ernest Weekley, in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ” ; 
a description of anti-scorpion inoculation by Mr. Maurice 
Blake, and a paper on sloths by Professor William Beebe, 
both in the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” 

“The World To-day ’’ publishes a third selection of 
letters by Walter Page, bringing the chronicle of events up 
to the end of July, 1914. 
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New Books of Interest 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU 


by LEWIS MELVILLE 


(Zilus. 185. net.) 
““The most remarkable woman of the eighteenth 
century is the subject of a most entertaining biography.” — 
Daily Chronicle. ‘A very entertaining volume.”—The 


BRITISH LICHT INFANTRY 


IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


by Col. J. F. C. FULLER, ps.o. 
(Zllus., 105. 62. net.) 
‘This admirably-written and—even to a civilian 
reader—very interesting volume . . . full of excellently 
selected historical examples.”—7he Sunday Times. 


WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA 


by LOWELL THOMAS athe.) 


(Numerous illustrations, 21s. net.) 

‘““His book is lively and entertaining . . . which 
everyone should read . . . one of the most remarkable 
stories of modern times. . . . Very interesting.”—T7he 
Times. 


THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 


by LORD ERNLE 


(10s. 62. net.) 

















** This delightfully stimulating volume .. . a fascinat- 
ing account.”—Punch, ‘‘ This book is one which deserves 
careful study . . . by those interested in the future of the 


country.”—Daily Mail. 


WILLIAM AUCUSTUS, DUKE 
OF GUMBERLAND, AND THE 
SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


by Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS, xk.c. 


(Zllus., 21s. net.) 
“A brilliantly written work . . . a book one can 
browse in to the heart’s content.”—Lvening Standard. 
‘“ A fine piece of work.”—Zhe Times. 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF 
LITERATURE 


by MICHAEL JOSEPH 


(7s. 62. net.) 

‘* Mr. Joseph’s book will be a ‘classic.’ For it con- 
tains everything a writer should know . . . and every 
young writer . . . will rise up and bless Mr. Michael 
Joseph:”—Richard King in £ve. 


BY CAR TO INDIA 


by Mejor FORBES-LEITH, Fres. 


(Zllus., 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Will rank high among the world’s travel achieve- 
ments . . . fascinating in its straightforward simplicity 
. + . a vivid account.”—Westminster Gazette. ‘ Enter- 
taining.”—The Sunday Times. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


IRON AND STEEL COMPANIES. 


steel? That is the logical sequence of Mr. 

Baldwin’s policy. The following table will 
suffice to show the extent of the economic depression of 
the iron and steel industry :— 


A FTER a subsidy for coal, a subsidy for iron and 


U.K. Propuction, IMpoRTS AND EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 
IN 1913, 1923, AND 1924, AND Five Montus oF 1925. 


Production 
Steel Ingots Imports of 
and Iron and 
Pig-Iron. Castings. Steel. 
(in thousands of tons) 
1913 8,751.5 6,796.1 1,995.6 4,807.5 
1923 7,440.5 8,481.8 1,322.6 4,319 
1924 7,518.9 8,221.1 2,429.2 3,853. 
1925 (five months) 2,862.1 3,191.3 1,194.4 i 


World Production. U.K. Production. U.K. 
144,500 17,910 12.4 
133,200 15,540 11.79 


+ % ¥ 


We have received an interesting analysis of the 
iron and steel position in this country from a firm of 
foreign bankers which sees in the present gloomy 
prospect a sign of better times. It somewhat labours 
the orthodox view of the causes of the depression—lower 
consumption of iron and steel in the home and export 
markets, increased capacity of production following from 
the war-time expansion of plants, fiercer competition on 
the part of all producing countries, the tendency of cer- 
tain countries which were formerly buyers to increase 
their home production of irom and steel, and so on—but 
the unorthodox view is plainly being confirmed by events, 
namely, that the exchanges have played the very devil. 
The iron and steel exports from France and Belgium 
have been stimulated by the depreciating exchanges of 
those countries. On the top of this disadvantage for 
the British iron and steel industry was thrown that of 
a sterling exchange rapidly appreciating in anticipation 
of the return to gold. The foreign bankers whose 
analysis we review are bold enough to feel that the period 
of exchange depreciation abroad is, at any rate, ap- 
proaching the end of its course, but they do not deal 
specially with the over-valuation of sterling, and merely 
point out that on the return of currency stability a 
gradual rise in the price level abroad is bound to occur 
and the flagrant discrepancies between internal and ex- 
ternal purchasing power in some foreign countries 
steadily eliminated. 


* * « 


Exports of 
Iron and 
Steel. 


Year. 


1913 
1924 


For a long time prices in the iron and steel share 
market have remained at a level which would ordinarily 
attract the ‘‘ bargain-hunter.’’ The writer of this 
foreign bankers’ review has selected representative Bri- 
tish companies in different branches of the iron and steel 
industry and has analyzed their financial position before 
the war, in 1921, and in 1925. It appears that the total 
capitalization since 1913 of these companies has increased 
two-and-a-half-fold and creditors more than threefold, 
whereas reserves and balance of Profit and Loss in- 
creased by less than twofold. Against this growth of 
liabilities there is a corresponding growth of properties 
and stocks. The return on the share capital, both 
ordinary and preference, as disclosed by the annual 
reports of these selected companies, shows that it has 
been impossible to earn a commensurate return on the 
increased investments. On an average the net earnings, 
after allowing for depreciation, debenture interest, &c., 
represented in 1924 only 5.5 per cent. on the share 
capital (ordinary and preference) as compared with 15.2 
per cent. in 1913. For the investor the interesting 


question is whether the slump in share prices has more 
than discounted’ the adverse features of the situation. 
As some basis for arriving at a rough-and-ready cal- 
culation, the following table was compiled, showing the 
equities belonging to shareholders (that is the difference 
between the book value of real assets and liabilities to 
third parties, debenture holders and preferred share- 
holders) at the periods named, as compared with the 
market valuation of the shares. It is interesting to find 
that the market valuation of the companies is at the 
present time only 66 per cent. of the value of the 
‘“ shareholders’ equity,’’ as compared with 76 per cent. 
in 1921 and 133 per cent. in 1913. The calculation is 
not to be regarded as of great practical value, but it may 
test the faith of some investors who are patient holders. 


Market 
Market valuation 
Book Equity valuation in per 
belonging to of Ord. cent. of 
Ordinary Share Book 
Shareholders. Capital. Equity. 


(in thousands of £) 
June 3, 1913 2,944 3,136 107 
June 30, 1921 8,468 7,730 91 
March 31, 1925 9,624 10,086 105 


June W, 1913 t 2,921 
June 30, 1921 5,337 
June 30, 1924 


Year 
Company. Ending. 


Guests 


Bolckow 
3,305 

Vaughan 1,382 
Dec. 31, 1913 , 5,229 

Baboock and Dec. 31; 1921 4,943 
Dec. 31, 1924 10,313 


10,030 
4,685 
3,445 


Armstrong Dec. 31, 1913 


hi ; Dec. 31, 1921 
a i. eae 


Sept. 3, 1913 
Sept. 30, 1921 
Sept. W, 1924 


June 30, 1913 
March 31, 1921 
March 31, 1925 


June W, 1913 
June 3, 1921 
June 30, 1924 


Dorman 
Long 


Consett 


PPR AD wo 


BS Bee BSy 


Baldwins 


aan 
$ 
se 


* * * 


We have already expressed the opinion that the cut- 
throat competition between the different iron and steel 
companies in this country and abroad, which is an inevit- 
able result of the prevailing depression, may lead to 
some of the weaker concerns elosing down, or submitting 
to drastic reorganization. It ean only lead to the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Undoubtedly the annual reports of 
most, probably all, of the companies in this list in 
respect of the current year must make a bad showing. 
One or two are near the breaking point. Amongst those 
which we expect to survive the strain of existing con- 
ditions are Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, Dorman Long, 
and Consett. In each of these cases there are exceptional 
factors which greatly strengthen their position. Per- 
haps the most interesting is the last, for the Consett Iron 
Company has just reached the production stage after 
spending three years in laying down the most modern 
and economic steel plant that could be designed after 
a full survey of American and European practice. 
Undeterred by the present restricted consumption of 
English steel the Consett Board are proceeding with 
their full plan of development and expect to be pro- 
ducing steel up to their full capacity by the end of this 
year at a cost which will enable them to meet any compe- 
tition, British or foreign. Naturally, it will take at 
least six months of full running to enable a just estimate 
of this bold experiment to be formed, but it is cer- 
tainly comforting to find there are still some leaders 
of industry in this country prepared to strive for success, 
whether or not they are subsidized by the State. 











